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Innovations 

O  our  loyal  supporters  and  estimable  critics  we  owe  some 
slight  explanation  for  the  new  garb  in  which  they  discover 
the  January  issue  of  the  Stylus.  The  reasons  for  the 
change  from  the  old  design  are  no  doubt  apparent  to  those  who 
have  observed  the  ease  with  which  the  former  cover  became  soiled. 
Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  old  cover  was  in  no  way  symbolic  of 
Boston  College  has  led  us  to  adopt  for  our  future  editions  a 
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maroon  background  upon  which  the  towers  of  Boston  College, 
stamped  in  old  gold,  appear  to  better  advantage.  The  new  cover 
has  the  added  notes  of  being  slightly  heavier  in  texture,  not  soil¬ 
ing  so  easily  and  being  composed  solely  of  the  college  colors.  We 
hope  such  changes  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  our  readers. 

Incidentally  we  had  hoped  to  introduce  to  you  in  this  issue  a 
new  feature  of  the  Alumni  Department,  to  be  known  hereafter 
as  “The  Alumni  Council.”  The  express  purpose  of  the  column 
is  to  enable  us  to  enjoy  a  series  of  informal  conferences  with  the 
more  prominent  members  of  our  Alumni.  Unfortunately  His 
Eminence,  William  Cardinal  O’Connell,  was  unable  to  inaugurate 
this  undertaking  as  we  had  so  fondly  hoped.  Nevertheless  he 
sends  us  his  blessing.  We  have  reprinted  his  letter  in  the  Alumni 
Department.  Other  successful  graduates  will  communicate  to  the 
column  in  February. 

*  *  * 

Art,  Culture  and  Morality 

HE  artist  has  no  obligation  to  morality  or  to  any  other  force 
in  the  world  about  him.  Behind  such  a  broad  hypo¬ 
thetical  assertion  the  editor  of  the  Dartmouth  College 
Bema  appears  to  intrench  himself.  From  this  assumed  principle 
he  would  proceed  to  defend  himself  from  “rank  inaccuracy.”  But 
from  whence  comes  this  immunity  of  the  artist  from  obligation  to 
morality?  In  this  world  we  are  all  bound  by  the  moral  law, 
regardless  of  sex,  creed  or  occupation.  There  are  no  members  of 
the  human  race  excluded  from  the  ethical  necessity  of  conforming 
with  the  laws  established  by  the  creator  of  man  and  promulgated 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  individual.  The  moral  law  is  paramount 
and  not  even  college  editorial  writers  are  exempt  from  its  obliga¬ 
tions.  The  editor  of  a  college  paper  then  may  justly  be  held 
morally  responsible  for  any  irregularity  appearing  in  the  issue 
under  his  direct  supervision. 

The  articles  in  the  Bema  to  which  we  recently  took  exception 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  men  who  executed  them  were  in  perfect 
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sympathy  with  the  definitions  of  art  and  the  artist  suggested  in 
its  November  editorial  column.  If,  in  the  future,  the  contributors 
to  the  Bema  should  insist  upon  basing  their  literary  and  artistic 
work  upon  such  a  substructure,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  Bema 
could  not  logically  continue  to  justify  as  fine  art  or  literature  any 
form  of  immorality  or  falsehood,  until  the  magazine  was  finally 
excluded  from  the  reading  rooms  of  lovers  of  veracity  and  true  art. 

To  the  editor  of  the  Bema  we  are  indebted  for  the  courtesy  of 
his  editorial  which  purports  to  answer  our  original  objection  to 
certain  vulgar  features  of  a  previous  issue  of  his  paper.  We 
commend  the  meritorious  spirit  which  prompts  him  to  defend 
specified  contributors  to  the  publication.  But  the  items  to  which 
we  took  exception  are  not  easily  upheld. 

The  editor  of  the  Bema  asserts  that  it  is  certainly  not  bigotry 
to  express  one’s  personal  dislike  for  any  rite  or  service  no  matter 
how  many  others  find  it  to  their  taste.  Sad  nonsense.  What  else 
is  bigotry  than  the  state  of  being  illiberal  towards  the  opinion  of 
others?  Such  a  state  betrays  a  lack  of  cultured  broadness  of 
view  and  what  more  uncultured  or  bigoted  than  the  fallacious 
assertion  that  millions  of  one’s  countrymen  are  spiritual  hypo¬ 
crites  or  rank  “cannibals”  forsooth  because  they  believe  in  the  rite 
of  Communion?  We  have  styled  this  bigoted  expression  “self- 
sufficient.”  And  justly  so.  For  no  proof  nor  authority  is  adduced 
to  encourage  credence  other  than  the  “ego”  of  those  responsibile 
for  it. 

Particularly  in  the  matter  of  religion  does  the  editor  of  the 
Bema  consider  it  most  fitting  to  stop  with  the  expression  of  one’s 
own  views  or  to  listen  politely  to  those  of  others.  The  thought 
naturally  comes  to  us,  on  what  ground  could  such  a  man  possibly 
justify  the  publishing  in  his  paper  of  such  a  rank  jest  as  that  on 
the  Christian  rite  of  Communion? 

Surely  he  and  the  perpetrator  of  the  offense  should  be  well 
aware  that  the  average  college  man  of  today  considers  religion  as 
too  lofty  a  theme  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  coarse  gibe.  The 
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fatuity  of  such  a  cheap  witticism  in  regard  to  a  formula  which  has 
been  a  sacred  article  of  the  faith  of  millions  for  over  nineteen 
hundred  years  is  too  obvious  to  need  be  pointed  out. 

Such  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  rules  of  veracity  and  refined 
taste  as  the  Bema  has  been  guilty  of  cannot  fail  to  grieve  a  truly 
sensitive  mind,  be  it  of  any  religious  color  you  will,  or  even  of 
none  whatsoever. 

With  the  editor  of  the  Bema  we  are  united  in  believing  in  indi¬ 
viduality  and  the  right  of  self-expression.  But  there  are  certain 
things  which  common  decency  forbids.  To  our  allegation  that  the 
poem  entitled  “The  Convent”  in  the  June  Bema  gives  a  false 
impression  of  a  convent  it  is  answered,  “Poetry  is  not  propa¬ 
ganda.”  Ergo  quid?  The  poem  is  further  defended  on  the  ground 
that  an  individual  passing  a  convent  finds  a  definite  mood  aroused 
in  him  and  expresses  it  in  a  poem.  We  have  protested  that  the 
subject  matter  is  false.  And  yet  it  is  maintained  that  de¬ 
spite  this  objection  the  verse  constitutes  a  good  poem.  Such 
views  as  these  make  one  fearful  for  the  future  of  poetry,  at  least 
collegian  poetry.  Suppose  that  the  mood  aroused  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  had  been  immoral  instead  of  untrue?  It  appears  that  it 
would  notwithstanding  be  considered  a  good  poem  by  the  Bema . 
Poetry  by  its  very  essence  should  tend  to  convey  to  the  intellect 
truth  and  beauty.  Poetic  license  does  not  include  dispensation 
from  observing  truth  and  the  dictates  of  the  moral  law.  Freedom 
of  thought  is  a  fundamental  and  inalienable  right  of  every  man. 
Freedom  of  expression  is  a  different  question.  That  a  man  is  free 
to  express  himself,  subject  to  the  civil  and  moral  laws,  is  evident. 
But  that  any  man  is  free  to  express  sentiments  at  variance  with 
the  norms  of  morality  or  with  the  civil  law  is  a  folly  that  brings 
its  own  penalty.  Here  in  America  one  has  the  right  of  free  speech. 
But  one  must  not,  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  free  speech, 
preach  treason  against  the  government.  It  is  against  the  civil 
law.  Nor  can  a  man  disregard  the  moral  law  and  hope  to  escape 
the  penalty.  False  subject  matter  is  not  conducive  to  the  produc- 
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tion  of  good  poetry.  And  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Dartmouth 
College  Student  Report  states  in  so  many  words  that  “No  man’s 
thinking  is  better  than  his  information”  we  find  it  difficult  to 
imagine  the  reasons  why  the  Benia  should  strive  to  defend  a  poem 
the  subject  matter  of  which  plainly  indicates  that  its  author  never 
troubled  himself  to  secure  correct  information  relative  to  the  true 
nature  of  a  convent. 

Acting  on  the  principle  that  what  is  art  to  one  individual  may 
not  be  such  to  another,  the  editor  of  the  Bema  prefers  not  to  give 
any  other  excuse  for  the  poem  and  picture  we  formerly  criticised 
as  indecent.  That  art  depends  for  its  worth  extrinsicaliy  upon 
individual  interpretation  we  are  prepared  to  concede.  But  that 
art  depends  intrinsically  upon  such  interpretation  for  its  objective 
value,  we  deny. 

Furthermore  art  has  its  proper  place.  There  are  many  splen¬ 
did  exhibits  in  the  Boston  Art  Museum  which  refined  taste, 
coupled  with  good  judgment,  would  not  exactly  care  to  re¬ 
produce  in  the  Bema.  Again  what  is  considered  art  in  a  high 
class  theatrical  performance  would  be  frowned  upon  probably  if 
found  in  the  burlesque.  Hence  we  reiterate  our  former  criticism, 
not  because  of  any  prudish  or  puritanical  consideration,  but 
simply  because  common  sense  insists  that  there  is  a  place  for 
everything  and  in  our  humble  estimation  the  pages  of  the  Bema 
are  not  a  fit  repository  for  a  nude  female  figure.  With  reference 
to  the  objective  worth  of  the  representation  in  question,  we  can 
only  state  that  we  were  forced  to  compare  it  with  the  models  of 
the  master  artists  of  the  past.  Who  will  blame  us  if  we  found  it 
to  suffer  horribly  by  the  comparison? 

In  concluding  it  is  only  fair,  after  disagreeing  so  thoroughly 
with  the  spirit  and  definitions  embodied  in  the  November  issue  of 
the  Bema,  that  we  should  at  least  indicate  our  appreciation  of  the 
“master  stroke”  evidently  intended  in  the  superb  piece  of  flattery 
contained  in  the  editorial  remark — “And  speaking  of  art — we  have 
the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  October,  1924,  issue  of 
the  Boston  College  Stylus”  As  the  poet  says,  “For  this — much 
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thanks.”  But  as  for  the  objective  value  of  the  Bema’s  idea  of  art, 

well,  as  Shakespeare  would  say,  “There’s  the  rub.” 

*  *  * 

New  Year’s  Resolutions 

N  the  first  of  January  it  is  customary  for  one  to  pause  a 
moment  to  adjust  his  course  according  to  the  compass  of 
life.  Upon  taking  his  bearings  accurately,  one  perceives 
the  false  tangent  along  which  the  tempestuous  winds  of  passion 
and  emotion  have  driven  his  frail  human  bark.  And,  quite  dis¬ 
mayed  at  his  apparent  lack  of  progress,  one  is  moved  to  vow 
fidelity  at  least  to  those  little  daily  obligations  which,  forgotten, 
can  bring  untold  grief  into  the  lives  of  those  nearest  and  dearest. 

We  are  also  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  unselfish  service  to 
humanity.  We  resolve  on  each  New  Year’s  day  to  make  that 
little  corner  of  the  world  that  is  our  kingdom  the  better  for  our 
presence.  But  pause.  Are  we  not  after  all  just  a  bit  too  careless 
in  slipping  back  into  the  sordidness  of  everyday  existence?  Do 
we  not  too  soon  cease  to  stem  the  current  and  turn  to  drift  bliss¬ 
fully  with  the  tide  back  on  to  the  rocks  of  human  selfishness?  The 
world  is  miserably  forgetful.  All  too  often  misguided  men  seek 
the  phantom  pleasures  of  a  fleeting  life  that  mocks  them  even  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  coveted  treasures.  Too  many  times  we 
find  the  saving  spirit  of  sincere  New  Year’s  resolutions  has  been 
cast  out  of  the  hearts  of  men  before  the  soothing  shadows  have 
crept  over  the  earth  at  the  close  of  New  Year’s  day.  Sincere  de¬ 
termination  is  not  so  easily  led  to  surrender  the  helm  to  the  treach¬ 
erous  hand  of  irresponsible  impulse  which  refuses  to  hold  to  the 
charted  course  of  morality  and  right  living. 


Did  George  Do  It? 


HROWING  another  log  upon  the  fire,  we 
sat  back  to  enjoy  a  pleasant  smoke. 

“J.  Abbot  Rothwell,  the  boy’s  father, 
was  rich,”  began  my  host.  “Two  banking 
houses  in  Boston  governed  themselves  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  dictates.  The  others  feared 
and  respected  him.  Yes,  the  name  Rothwell 
meant  power;  it  meant  money.  Now  the  girl’s  father,  Henry 
Hart  Jefferson,  had  opened  his  eyes  some  sixty  odd  years  ago  with 
the  proverbial  spoon  of  silver  resting  heavily  upon  his  baby 
tongue.  In  college  he  had  roomed  with  Rothwell,  whom  in  those 
days  he  affectionately  termed  “Rothy.”  Jefferson,  you  know,  is 
the  present  owner  of  the  great  paper  mills  that  his  grandfather 
became  rich  on,  even  before  the  Confederates  fired  upon  Fort 
Sumter.  His  only  child  and  heir  graduated  from  some  finishing 
school  last  June,  and  soon  after,  she  celebrated  her  ‘coming-out 
party.’ 

“Miriam  was  beautiful.  The  radiant  splendor  of  all  the  seasons 
of  the  year,  each  in  their  turn,  faded  leaving  Miriam  still  more 
wonderful  than  before.  The  Boston  and  New  York  papers  always 
featured  her  ‘cut’  when  informing  the  general  public  of  the  latest 
doings  of  the  ‘smart  set.’  Yes  sir,  Miriam  was  beautiful.  Now 
Georgie  Rothwell,  the  son  of  the  banker,  was  the  chief  suitor  for 
the  hand  of  Miriam.  The  lad  of  course  was  a  graduate  and  an 
all  around  ‘good  fellow.’  Since  graduation  he  had  kept  the  local 
society  very  busy  following  his  latest  antics.  While  in  school, 
George  had  done  very  little  that  might  be  called  sensational.  The 
burning  of  the  chapel  and  a  few  other  unimportant  events  are  all 
that  is  accredited  to  his  otherwise  somewhat  mild  collegiate 
career. 

“But  since  that  glorious  commencement  week  when  Georgie 
faced  the  kind,  benevolent,  and  even  enthusiastic  world,  he  had 
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kept  society  on  pins  and  needles  awaiting  the  visitation  of  his 
latest  practical  joke.  In  short,  George  was  popular,  delightfully 
entertaining,  and  always  the  life  of  the  party  wherever  he  went. 

“When  the  engagement  was  announced  betv/een  Miriam  and 
Georgie,  society  took  it  very  calmly  and  kindly. 

“  ‘A  handsome  match,’  whispered  one  elderly  matron. 

“  ‘Neither  need  fear  for  money,’  quoth  a  more  economic  one. 

“  ‘I  always  said  that  it  would  end  in  a  sure  catch!’  purred  a 
third  between  sips  of  Orange  Pekoe  as  the  Thursday  Afternoon 
Bridge  Club  was  terminating  its  weekly  review  of  the  local  scandal. 

“And  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  Miriam  and  George  were 
married.  It  suffices  to  say  that  it  was  the  leading  event  of  the 
social  season  and  supplied  material  for  many  months  after.  They 
left  for  Europe  the  day  after  the  ceremony. 

II. 

“It  was  a  September  evening,  soft,  fragrant  and  starlit,  one 
of  those  delicious  nights,  peculiar  to  Italian  climes,  which  the 
inhabitants  of  ruder  regions  vainly  sigh  to  enjoy — when  to  breathe 
the  pure  atmosphere,  and  to  gaze  into  the  transparent  firma¬ 
ment  is  in  itself  a  joy  too  deep  for  words.  There  was  no  moon; 
yet  a  dying  glory,  the  last  trace  of  departing  day,  lingered  in  the 
clear  heavens,  and  shed  its  magic  coloring  upon  the  gardens  of 
Pratolino  (the  regal  villa  of  the  Medici  in  the  Apennines),  in¬ 
vesting  with  soft  shadowy  beauty  the  glades  and  fountains,  the 
groves  and  lawns,  the  dim  grottoes  and  bright  translucent  lakes 
with  which  the  taste  and  magnificence  of  Francesco  de’  Medici 
had  embellished  that  Eden-like  retreat.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Rothwell,  American  visitors,  were  seated  at  the  base  of  the  statue 
of  Pan,  under  the  shelter  of  a  cluster  of  myrtles,  overshadowed 
by  two  weeping  willows.  All  was  silence.  The  murmurs  of  the 
waters  were  hushed;  the  leaves  stirred  not  in  that  breathless  calm, 
the  very  air  seemed  to  sleep.  The  young  Americans,  still  on  their 
honeymoon,  were  enjoying  to  the  utmost  the  beauty  of  the  Italian 
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night.  The  soul  of  Miriam  was  filled  with  romance.  She  sat 
transfixed.  The  graceful  branches  of  the  willows  kissed  the 
velvet  turf  beneath,  forming  a  verdant  tent  about  them.  The 
soul  of  Georgie  was  filled  with — sleep.  His  head  began  to  drop. 
The  Italian  night  was  wasting  its  charm  as  far  as  he  was  con¬ 
cerned.  The  lime  trees  spread  their  branches  against  the  bejeweled 
sky  and  the  fragrance  of  the  gardens  floated  across  the  terraces. 
Miriam  was  carried  away  with  joyous  ecstasy.  These  are  the 
scenes  she  had  read  of  since  childhood.  This  was  the  home  of 
the  poets,  the  artists.  This  was  the  home  of  the  great  Medici 
family,  the  sponsors  of  art  and  learning.  In  short,  Miriam  was 
thrilled.  She  grasped  the  hand  of  her  beloved  spouse — . 

“  ‘How  beautiful!  How  wonderful!’  quoth  she.  ‘Oh,  Georgie, 
isn’t  it  simply  wonderful?’ 

“A  peculiar  sound  not  unlike  snoring  had  become  audible  by 
this  time.  It  came  from  the  direction  of  the  beloved  Georgie. 
There  was  no  denying  that.  George  had  acted  disgracefully  in 
London.  The  wine  of  the  Frenchman  did  not  agree  with  him  in 
Paris,  and  Miriam  had  had  a  hard  job  getting  him  out  of  a  nasty 
scrape  in  Vienna.  All  this  had  told  on  the  nerves  of  the  sensitive 
bride,  but  this, — this  was  the  ‘last  straw.’  She  felt  that  she  had 
been  misguided  when  she  was  led  to  believe  that  she  loved  this 
man  now  sprawled  apathetically  at  her  side  with  all  the  beauty 
of  the  Italian  night  lavished  upon  his  none-too-wakeful  head.  She 
felt  that  there  was  an  enormous  chasm  which  separated  them. 
Their  intellects  did  not  meet  at  all,  they  were  of  antithetical  tem¬ 
peraments,  of  entirely  different  worlds. 

III. 

“Mrs.  George  Rothwell  had  returned  from  Europe  and  was  now 
at  the  summer  home  of  her  parents  on  the  North  Shore.  Her 
husband  had  returned  also  on  the  next  boat.  He  was  now  resting 
up  at  his  club.  Bystanders  said  that  he  was  at  the  telephone 
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every  hour  this  morning  calling  up  the  same  number  in  Beverly 
each  time,  and  each  time  he  did  not  get  his  party. 

“It  was  a  terrible  blow  to  society  when  it  was  finally  forced  to 
realize  that  the  happy  couple  just  back  from  their  honeymoon 
were  living  apart. 

“George  Rothwell  had  not  been  himself  since  his  return  from 
Europe.  His  friends  at  the  club  never  asked  him  anything  about 
his  trip  (they  were  decent  that  way).  They  had  helped  drown 
his  sorrows  for  three  days  now  and  were  preparing  to  go  a  fourth. 
The  bellboy  had  just  left  three  large  pieces  of  ice  and  Georgie  and 
his  pals  were  applying  the  ice  to  the  part  of  the  head  situated  just 
above  the  eyebrows.  The  effect  was  instantaneous. 

“  ‘An  idea! — Eureka!  I’ve  got  it!  I’ve  got  it!’  bellowed 
Georgie,  as  he  cavorted  about  the  room.  A  secret  session  followed 
immediately. 

“In  another  section  of  the  country  Henry  Hart  Jefferson  was 
just  finishing  talking  with  his  daughter.  ‘The  idea  is  preposterous! 
A  young  married  lady — a  daughter  of  Henry  Hart  Jefferson,  living 
apart  from  her  husband!  Such  things  are  not  done  in  this  house¬ 
hold — nor  in  the  household  of  your  husband!  This  affair  must 
be  straightened  out  immediately,  young  lady!’  With  this  out  of 
his  system  he  slammed  the  door  and  strode  down  to  his  waiting 
machine. 

“  ‘Mr.  RothwelPs  office,  James.’ 

“It  was  agreed  upon  at  the  latter  place  that  this  sort  of  thing 
should  come  to  an  end.  The  family  names  were  at  stake,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  Yes,  it  simply  must  come  to  a  close. 

IV. 

“It  was  evening.  Miriam  Jefferson  Rothwell  was  peering  from 
her  window  into  the  thickening  twilight  across  the  strip  of  land 
that  separated  the  Jefferson  summer  home  from  the  sea.  A  warm 
tear  was  trickling  down  her  flushed  cheek.  Yes,  she  was  crying. 
She  was  beginning  to  feel  that  she  loved  her  Georgie,  but  he  was 
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so— so — well  so  modern,  so  ordinary — so  just  like  somebody  else. 
If  he  would  only  show  some  sign  of  chivalry,  some  knightly  trait 
or  romantic  quality — well  there  might  be  some  hope  for  him.  But 
no  knight  in  armor  would  fall  asleep  in  an  Italian  garden  on  his 
honeymoon,  with  the  myrtles  and  the  lime  trees  and  the  fragrance 
of  the  flowers,  and — and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  No!  George 
might  be  the  life  of  the  party  in  Boston  or  New  York,  but  the  acid 
test  of  the  lime  trees  in  the  Italian  gardens  found  Georgie  asleep 
at  the  fountain.  Still  after  all — her  handkerchief  was  quite  wet. 
Her  salty  tears  were  making  horrid  little  spots  on  her  dress.  Yes, 
she  missed  her  Georgie.  It  was  growing  darker.  She  thought 
she  saw  some  figures  pass  behind  the  garage.  It  may  have  been 
the  gardeners  or  the  woodsmen  or — oh,  what  difference  did  it  make 
anyway?  She  missed  George;  he  was  so  full  of  fun,  even  if  he 
could  not  discuss  Raphael  or  Rembrandt,  or  could  not  distinguish 
the  different  Madonnas  in  the  National  Gallery. 

“Yes,  she  certainly  wished  that  Georgie  was  right  there  now,  for 
after  all,  he  was  her  husband.  But — what  was  that  peculiar  smell? 
— Smoke? 

“The  cry  of  Tire!  Fire!  ’  rang  suddenly  throughout  the  building. 
Miriam  started  for  the  door.  The  smoke  was  already  pouring 
furiously  through  the  keyhole  and  the  transom.  She  jerked  open 
the  door  and  found  the  hall  filled  with  choking  fumes.  Escape 
was  hopeless.  She  closed  the  door  and  reeled  backwards.  The 
smoke  already  in  her  lungs  was  too  much  for  her.  She  sank  to 
the  floor  exhausted.  But  the  thought  of  perishing  in  the  flames 
drove  her  to  her  feet  again.  She  staggered  towards  the  window. 

“  ‘Oh,  George!’  she  cried  hysterically.  ‘Oh,  if  I  had  never  left 
my  Georgie !  ’ 

“The  Jefferson  summer  home  from  the  outside  proved  to  be 
truly  a  magnificent  fire.  Smoke  was  pouring  out  of  the  open 
windows,  and  the  servants  were  carrying  the  furniture  out  on  to 
the  lawn.  A  ladder  had  been  thrown  up  against  the  side  of  the 
house  direct  to  the  window  towards  which  the  terrorized  Miriam 
was  at  this  moment  struggling. 
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“  ‘Oh,  George!  Thank  God  you’ve  come,’  she  cried,  as  a  figure 
leaped  up  the  ladder,  and  smashed  its  way  heroically  through  glass 
and  furniture  to  her  side.  Sure  enough,  it  was  none  other  than  her 
youthful  husband.  ‘Courage,  little  girl,’  he  whispered  gently,  as 
he  swung  her  to  his  powerful  shoulder  like  a  kitten  and  fought  his 
way  back  to  the  window. 

“And  so  a  select  group  of  spectators  watched  George  Rothwell 
carrying  his  wife  down  the  ladder,  through  the  smoke  and  flames 
to  safety.  Her  arms  were  tightly  around  his  neck,  and  even  the 
bystanders  could  distinctly  hear  her  sobbing.  George  was  her 
hero,  once  more  the  knight  in  armor — the  model  of  chivalry  and 
romance.  Always  there  at  the  right  time  to  save  his  lady  in  peril. 
She  would  never  leave  him  now!  Would  he  forgive  her?  She 
had  been  a  foolish  little  girl. 

“The  crowd  gathered  to  congratulate  the  hero  on  his  daring. 
But  he  had  disappeared.  He  was  gone!  No  trace  of  either  him 
or  his  wife  could  be  found. 

“A  car  was  humming  over  the  road  to  Boston.  Two  faces 
would  look  back  from  time  to  time  at  the  sky,  all  red.  An  occa¬ 
sional  tongue  of  flame  could  be  seen  leaping  towards  the  sky,  only 
to  drop  down  behind  the  trees. 

“‘We’re  going  home!’  said  Georgie,  ‘to  the  home  we  never 
opened  when  we  returned  from  abroad, — to  the  home  we’ve  never 
lived  in !  ’ 

“The  morning  papers  described  at  length  the  destruction  of  the 
beautiful  home  of  the  Jeffersons  near  Pride’s  Crossing,  and  the 
daring  rescue  of  Miriam.  Spontaneous  combustion  was  given  as 
the  cause,  but  those  of  the  inner  circle  were  satisfied  that  Georgie 
was  himself  again;  up  to  his  old  schoolboy  pranks,  for  what  would 
he  be  doing  up  in  Beverly  when  every  one  thought  that  he  was 
still  in  Boston?  However,  he  stoutly  maintains  to  this  day  that 
he  ‘was  just  riding  by.’  ” 


John  E.  Collins,  ’25. 


Gerard  Hopkins 

(An  Appreciation) 

“ . for  not  in  rock  written 

But  in  pale  water,  frail  water,  wild  rash  and  reeling  water, 
That  will  not  wear  a  print,  that  will  not  stain  a  pen, 

Thy  venerable  record,  virgin,  is  recorded.” 

—St.  Winifred’s  Well. 

g|WN  the  year  1889  there  died  near  Dublin  the  greatest  pre- 
Hl  cursor  of  the  present-day  vers  librists.  I  speak  of  Father 
-3  Gerard  Hopkins,  an  English  Jesuit.  Perhaps  the  sound 
of  the  name  does  not  strike  any  responsive  chord  in  the  mind,  and 
perhaps  he  is  known  and  read  by  only  a  few  of  his  own  faith,  yet 
he  is  the  one  outstanding  example  of  a  man  who  saw  in  nature 
and  in  souls  more  than  it  is  ordinarily  given  to  mortals  to  see,  and 
one  who  expressed  it  fearlessly  in  a  type  of  poetry  that  was 
unusual  and  little  understood  at  the  time.  It  is  probably  for  this 
reason  that  he  has  an  appeal  only  for  the  few  whose  intellects  are 
sufficiently  finely  attenuated  to  rhythm  and  verse-music,  who  are 
his  only  appreciative  audience. 

Father  Hopkins  resided  in  Dublin,  where  he  taught  Greek 
poetry  at  University  College.  As  an  instructor  he  met  with  indif¬ 
ferent  success,  for  his  interest  was  more  consumed  by  dreams  and 
their  literary  form,  nature  and  her  manifestations,  and  music. 
But  as  an  instructor  and  artist  he  combined  the  two  pursuits  of 
shepherd  and  dreamer  almost  to  a  state  of  perfection,  which  is  no 
easy  task.  His  pleasures  were  simple  and  yet  magnificent,  for, 
gifted  as  he  was  with  the  poet’s  soul,  the  music  of  the  wind  and  of 
waters,  the  tragedy  of  the  tempest,  the  comedy  of  humanity,  all 
played  on  his  stage  behind  the  gauze  curtain  of  everyday. 

As  a  writer  of  prose,  Father  Hopkins  is  a  bit  too  poetic.  Of 
course  we  have  only  his  diaries  to  judge  by,  but  even  in  these 
there  is  an  extravagance  of  imagery  and  a  delicacy  of  expression 
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that  would  more  become  poetry  than  prose.  His  descriptions  of 
nature’s  moods  are  concerned  more  with  his  own  sense-impres¬ 
sions  than  with  accurate  visual  description,  and  in  this  he  tres¬ 
passes  on  the  poetic  province.  But  it  is  his  poetry  that  gives  him 
immortality  and  which  is  so  remarkable  for  its  form  and  beauty. 

The  poems  of  Father  Hopkins  were  collected  and  published 
posthumously,  and  appeared  in  1918  edited  with  notes  by  Robert 
Bridges,  poet-laureate  of  England,  who  alone  deemed  the  obscure 
Jesuit  worthy  of  the  world’s  notice.  It  is  certainly  strange  that 
more  recognition  has  not  been  accorded  this  forerunner  of  present- 
day  writers  by  appreciators  of  that  type  of  poetry  known  as  vers 
libre.  Surely  his  work  is  as  truly  poetry,  and  his  ideas  as  analo¬ 
gous  to  modern  ideas  as  were  those  of  Crane  and  Hueffer  and 

* 

other  recognized  innovators.  In  the  Preface  to  the  Poems,  written 
by  Father  Hopkins,  his  position  is  made  clear,  and  his  ideas  on 
rhythm  are  fully  explained.  As  a  precedent,  he  points  to  Milton’s 
choruses  to  Samson  Agonistes,  which,  he  states,  are  written  in 
counterpoint  rhythm,  with  the  disadvantage  that  the  ground 
rhythm  is  sometimes  lost  to  sight  and  only  one*  of  the  counter 
rhythms  is  actually  heard.  This  he  defines  as  Sprung  Rhythm, 
and  it  is  in  this  type  that  he  wrote  most  of  his  poetry.  And  fear¬ 
ing  lest  some  of  his  readers  might  not  understand  its  music,  he 
used  a  system  of  accents  in  some  of  his  poems  to  facilitate  read¬ 
ing.  He  claims  that  ‘‘Sprung  Rhythm  is  the  most  natural  of 
things.  For  (1)  it  is  the  rhythm  of  common  speech  and  of 
written  prose,  when  rhythm  is  perceived  in  them.  (2)  It  is  the 
rhythm  of  all  but  the  most  monotonously  regular  music  .  .  .” 
These  are  two  points  that  the  modern  writers  of  vers  libre  have 
insisted  upon  in  their  practice. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  fact  in  the  favor  of  this  English  Jesuit 
is  that  he  practiced  his  theories  and  in  the  practice  of  them  evolved 
marvelous  poetry.  True,  he  makes  some  mistakes  of  grammar, 
such  as  omissions  of  connectives  and  quasi-necessary  modifiers, 
yet  he  does  this  with  a  view  to  combating  wordiness  and  to  express 
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in  a  better  form  emotions  as  they  arise  in  the  mind,  formless  and 
compelling.  This  fault  is  particularly  evident,  if  fault  it  may  be 
called,  in  his  poem  “The  Leaden  Echo,”  in  which  he  anticipates 
the  style  of  Gertrude  Stein  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

Father  Hopkins  saw  in  every  quirk  of  fate  and  in  all  things  of 
nature  the  hand  of  God.  But  he  did  not  obtrude  his  religion  into 
his  poetry.  He  treated  things  of  beauty  sacredly  out  of  respect 
for  their  Maker,  but  he  never  preached,  and  his  poems  are 
prayers,  not  sermons.  He  takes  rather  a  romantic  view  of  things 
of  beauty,  and  brings  forth  a  plaintive  melancholy  that  they  will, 
in  time,  return  to  the  dust. 

Some  of  the  early  poems  of  this  priest  were  faultless  lyrics  that 
he  composed  while  the  Latin  of  his  student  years  was  still  fresh 
and  imparting  glibness  and  fluency  to  his  language.  In  these 
lyrics  there  is  a  youthful  exuberance  and  zest  that  is  clear  and 
intensely  spiritual.  Indeed,  throughout  all  his  work,  the  lack  of 
cynicism,  satire,  and  irony  set  him  apart  from  the  lay  writers  of 
the  period  who  were  just  beginning  to  adopt  an  outlook  on  life  in 
which  nothing  mattered  very  much. 

He  was  in  a  position  to  appreciate  nature’s  beauties  in  their 
true  relationship  to  everyday  life.  When  he  first  entered  the 
Jesuit  Society  he  realized  that  the  world  was  only  a  testing 
ground,  a  parade  ground  across  which  every  man  could  walk  but 
once,  and  at  the  end  of  the  march — there  he  would  meet,  not 
oblivion,  but  Somebody  .  .  . 

“As  sure  as  what  is  most  sure,  sure  as  that 
spring  primroses 

Shall  new-dapple  next  year,  sure  as  tomorrow 
morning, 

Amongst  come-back-again  things,  things  with 
a  revival,  things  with  a  recovery, 

Thy  name  ...” 


Austin  Crowley,  ’27. 
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THE  STORM 

A  LL  the  wood  uneasy  stillness  holds. 

■^■Hark,  how  the  restless  wind  among  the  pines 
Whimpers  low  and  sometimes  softly  whines; 

While  from  farthest  span  of  darkening  sky  the  clouds 
Onward  race  in  shaggy  battle  lines. 

Pulseless  stands  the  mighty  forest  realm, 

Its  denizens,  in  fright,  their  chatter  stay, 

Deep,  oppressive  rumbles  shake  the  day. 

And  follows,  in  their  wake,  a  threatening  calm, 
Lending  terror  to  the  swift  approaching  fray. 

Stygian  darkness  swallows  hill  and  dale. 

Then  with  sickening  roar  the  mighty  forces  clash. 
Proud  Etna’s  god  hurling  with  deafning  crash 
His  wrathful  bolts,  the  while  a  mystic  fire 
Rends  the  quivering  air  with  livid  gash. 

One  by  one  the  forest  monarchs  fall 
Prostrate  ’neath  the  lightning’s  leveling  hand, 

Rain,  in  torrents,  floods  the  trembling  land. 

Yet  there  where  fiendish  wind’s  destruction  wreaks 
Sad  havoc;  raging  far  beyond  command, — 

God  rules  Supreme. 


Victor  C.  Carr,  ’25. 


"Oedipus  Moronibus” 


ISTORY  has  ordained  that  Oedipus  Tyran- 
nus  should  be  one  of  the  greatest  characters 
tragedy  has  ever  produced.  To  oppose 
History  is  folly.  The  only  excuse  the  writer 
has  for  his  unblushing  temerity  is  the  erring 
viewpoint  of  a  college  undergraduate.  By 
the  definition  of  one  Noah  Webster,  the 
protagonist  of  a  tragedy  is  no  less  a  personage  than  one  possessing 
many  virtues  which  in  the  natural  course  of  events  should  guide 
him  to  fame,  but  which,  coupled  with  one  characteristic  defect, 
actually  lead  him  to  ruin.  From  this  definition  we  may  safely 
deduce  that  Oedipus,  embodying  as  he  did  so  many  defects,  was 
not  a  single  protagonist,  but  a  multitude  of  protagonists.  In  the 
instance  of  Othello  this  defect  was  jealousy;  in  Macbeth  it  was 
ambition,  but  in  the  case  of  Oedipus  it  was  plain  “dumbness.” 
True,  the  majority  of  commentators  have  decreed  that  impetu¬ 
osity  was  Oedipus’  overruling  passion,  but  in  the  unanimous  and 
instantaneous  opinion  of  college  students,  Oedipus  was  “dumb.” 

How  a  man  could  live  for  fifteen  years  with  a  woman  without 
breathing  a  word  of  his  killing  five  men,  or  apparently  without 
once  thinking  of  it,  is  beyond  the  ken  of  human  reason,  and 
denotes  one  of  two  alternatives.  Either  Oedipus  was  a  hardened 
murderer,  previously  steeped  in  blood  and  devoid  of  conscience; 
or  else  he  possessed  the  mentality  of  a  moron.  Eliminating  the 
former  alternative  as  highly  improbable  (from  the  belief  of 
Sophocles,  himself),  we  are  confronted  with  the  unpleasant  realiza¬ 
tion  of  an  imbecile  Oedipus. 

While  traveling  from  Corinth  to  Thebes,  Oedipus  falls  in  with 
an  aged  traveler  and  his  escort,  and,  in  an  unnecessary  brawl,  kills 
all  of  the  party  save  one  servant  who  flees  in  terror.  Apparently 
the  slaying  of  several  men  is  deemed  unimportant  in  the  eyes  of 
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Oedipus,  for  he  nonchalantly  proceeds  on  his  way  to  Thebes  and 
gives  the  matter  not  a  second  thought.  At  the  time  of  his  arrival 
Thebes  is  in  an  uproar:  King  Laius  and  four  of  his  escort  have 
been  murdered  while  on  the  road  to  the  Delphian  oracle.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  but  one  road  to  Delphi,  and  this  the  iden 
tical  one  over  which  Oedipus  has  just  come,  we  may  forgive  his 
blindness  in  not  linking  the  death  of  Laius  with  his  own  recent 
encounter  on  the  highway. 

For  many  years  Oedipus  dwells  in  Thebes  as  king  of  all  the 
land.  Naturally  the  city  does  not  soon  recover  from  the  brutal 
killing  of  Laius,  and  from  every  market-place  arise  eulogies  of  his 
goodness,  glowing  descriptions  of  his  venerable  appearance,  and 
bitter  imprecations  upon  the  head  of  the  unknown  malefactor. 
However,  no  inkling  of  the  truth  could  be  expected  to  filter  into 
the  brain  of  Oedipus,  so  he  goes  his  way  in  blissful  ignorance. 

When,  about  twenty  years  later,  the  realization  that  the  slayer 
of  Laius  is  still  at  large  finally  dawns  upon  Oedipus,  he  immedi¬ 
ately  becomes  incensed  and  vows  retribution  upon  the  guilty  one. 
Considering  his  many  years  of  inaction,  Oedipus  really  lashes  him¬ 
self  into  a  very  admirable  rage.  The  clairoyvant,  Teiresias,  stung 
to  speech  by  the  unjust  accusations  of  Oedipus,  accuses  Oedipus 
himself  of  being  the  unjust  slayer  of  Laius.  Anyone  but  our 
Oedipus  could  have  read  the  “handwriting  upon  the  wall”  and 
succumbed.  But  not  so  our  hero;  he  is  made  of  “sterner  stuff.” 
With  masterful  stupidity  he  infers  that  Creon,  his  brother-in-law, 
is  in  league  with  Teiresias  to  usurp  his  throne.  Why  Oedipus  sus¬ 
pects  Creon  baffles  even  the  omniscient  commentators.  Probably 
because,  of  all  the  people  in  Thebes,  Creon  is  the  one  who  would 
profit  the  least  by  the  death  of  Oedipus. 

This  offers  Oedipus  a  magnificent  opportunity  to  rant  passion¬ 
ately  upon  traitorous  friendship,  and  he  does  so  beautifully.  The 
combined  efforts  of  Jocasta,  Teiresias,  Creon,  and  the  Chorigos 
are  required  to  calm  him.  Revelation  after  revelation  is  now 
made  known  to  Oedipus.  Jocasta  tells  him  for  the  first  time  that 
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it  was  at  the  “triple  crossroads”  that  Laius  met  his  death;  the 
aged  shepherd  explains  both  the  cause  of  Oedipus’  lameness,  and 
the  circumstances  of  his  birth.  But  does  our  hero  tumble?  He 
does  not.  He  must  have  the  truth  served  to  him  on  a  golden 
platter.  When  finally  the  whole  ghastly  truth  is  divulged,  there 
is  a  no  more  surprised  wretch  than  Oedipus.  Never  did  he  have 
the  faintest  suspicion  of  the  truth.  He  is  confounded,  crushed. 

Oedipus’  grade  for  mental  gymnastics  is  not  high  but  his  mark 
for  sportsmanship  is  unapproachable.  Having  promised  the 
Thebans  action  when  once  the  culprit  is  caught,  he  bravely  goes 
through  with  his  part  of  the  contract  and  gouges  out  his  own  eyes. 
Once  again  we  reiterate  that  while  commentators  still  contend 
that  impetuosity  caused  the  downfall  of  Oedipus,  college  students, 
to  quote  Harry  Lauder,  the  famous  Scotch  comedian,  “Ha’  their 
doots.” 

Henry  G.  Lawler,  ’26. 


MARINER’S  RHAPSODY 

DOISED  on  high,  the  winged  creature  deckward  bends. 
Eyes,  infinitesimal  they  seem  to  me, 

Fixed  on  schooner’s  plashing  bow:  a  pair  of  lens 
Might  it  be?  Ah,  gull,  relate  your  misery. 

King  in  realms  inebriant  with  salty  mist, 

Now  descend  in  pirouette  if  not  in  flight! 

Bird  obeys  my  mindful  beckoning.  And  list!  — 
Feathered  thing,  as  beggar  only,  will  alight. 

Resting  in  my  lap,  it  feeds,  and  proudly  swells, 
Knowing  One  above  the  lofty  spars,  and  roar, — 

He, — itself,  and  I  are  listening:  it  tells 

Tales  I  tell  once  more  to  folks  back  home  on  shore. 


John  Chisholm,  ’26. 
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THE  POET  DESPAIRS 


T¥7E  are  sincerity  itself,  we  think, 

*  *  And  yet  can  find  no  speech  so  accurate 

As  meets  our  thirst  for  honest  self-expression. 

Hence  are  we  hid  in  semi-lies  and  half 

Deceptions,  rags  that  ugly-falsify 

(Though  not  conceal)  our  nakedness.  Woe’s  us! 

Our  gods  depart.  We  only  remain — in  darkness 

Of  the  soul;  silent  these  Fiery  Tongues 

Of  ours,  the  feeding  Spirit  quenched.  Mute,  mute. 

Though  myriad  germinating  buds  of  thought, 

Mad-foaming,  teem  the  skull,  and  storm 

The  stricken  Tongue  for  their  release  .  .  . 

Will  F.  Walsh,  ’25. 


ACCOMPLISHMENT 

ROOKS  laugh  in  headlong  journeys, 

Where  youthful  whims  decree. 

But  staid,  smooth-flowing  rivers 
Bring  ships  down  to  the  sea. 

Joseph  M.  Dolan,  ’27. 


The  Two  Gentlemen  From  Corona 


CAUTIFUL,  but  dumb!” 

I  had  often  heard  that  phrase  voiced 
abroad  over  the  campus  of  Cooper  College, 
sometimes  in  connection  with  “Buster,”  the 
Prexy’s  collie,  and  more  often  with  regard 
to  slightly  more  rational  creatures, — but 
always  in  a  deprecating  sense.  Today  I 
heard  it  used  concerning  me,  and  by  the  same  reporter  that  had 
so  generously  put  my  picture  in  the  Guffaw.  If  he  had  not 
employed  the  terms  with  a  pleasing  voice,  I  should  have  been 
grieved, — for  I  was  once  the  most  beautiful  thing  on  the  campus. 

That  was  when  I  was  new,  and  advertised  all  the  accessories 
that  a  well-dressed  college  car  should  wear.  And  that  wasn’t  so 
very  long  ago.  And  dumb  ...  Yes,  I  was,  considered  from  a 
human  standpoint,  but  I  warrant  I  could  tell  more  tales  than  even 
the  reporter,  if  I  had  a  mind  to. 

There  was  the  case  of  Steamboat  Malone — but  I’ve  told  you 
about  that,  haven’t  I — and  of  Cal  Norton  and  the  great  unveiling, 
and  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  and  of  the  other  things  that  hap¬ 
pened  during  my  eight  years’  sojourn  here  at  Cooper.  I’ll  tell  you 
about  them  all  sometime,  but  just  at  present  the  reporter  is  talk¬ 
ing,  and  I’m  quite  interested. 

“What  I’d  like  to  know  is  what  became  of  Helen  Earles?”  he 
was  saying  between  puffs  from  one  of  Charlie  Hackett’s  cigarettes. 

“Who  won  her,  anyway,  McNary  or  Hall?”  continued  my 
owner.  “I  don’t  remember.”  More  talk  followed,  then  they 
passed  on. 

I  remembered,  and  if  I  were  not  so  dumb,  I  could  have  in¬ 
formed  them  both.  When  she  first  arrived  at  Coopertown  the 
college  unanimously  and  excitedly  agreed  that  Helen  Earles  was 
beautiful.  Indeed  this  was  an  evident  and  outstanding  fact  that 
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suffered  no  refutation.  Although  she  lived  in  an  age  far  removed 
from  that  wherein  a  maid  of  similar  name  had  launched  a 
thousand  ships,  she  nevertheless  possessed  all,  and  (as  McNary 
said)  more  of  the  charm  which  enhanced  the  much  discussed  wife 
of  Agamemnon  and  Paris. 

Miss  Earles  was  likewise  interested  in  navigation,  seldom 
launching  ships,  but  ofttimes,  quite  unconsciously,  drawing  them 
upon  the  rocks  of  destruction.  It  was  whispered  that  a  number 
like  to  Helen  of  Troy’s  had  perished  thus. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  this  Helen  lived  in  an  age  unlike  that  of 
the  polyandrous  pagan,  consequently  she  could  not  have  both 
Hugh  McNary  and  Norman  Hall,  and  again,  as  a  consequence, 
Cooper  College  was  excited. 

The  witches  dropped  their  first  charm  into  the  boiling  pot  at 
one  of  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Monogram  Club  at  Whitman 
Hall.  Quinn  was  instructing  his  companion,  Ryan,  as  to  her  like¬ 
ness.  “A  great  big  mass  of  fluffy  bobbed  hair,  and  her  smile — 
there  she  is  now,  in  that  orange  petal  dress  .  .  .  just  coming  in 
the  door  with  Hugh  McNary.” 

“With  Hugh  McNary?”  There  was  cause  for  the  incredibility 
in  Ryan’s  query.  Since  her  advent  to  Coopertown,  Helen  had 
been  marked  the  property  of  Norman  Hall,  all  others  beware. 

Evidently  McNary  had  not  bewared,  for  at  the  moment,  he 
was  guiding  her  across  the  floor  to  a  position  quite  near  the  plat¬ 
form  containing  the  property  of  Bert  Wahl’s  Harmonians.  Both 
Quinn  and  Ryan  moved  to  join  the  crowd  of  “lonelies”  that  flocked 
towards  the  town  beauty  like  little  stars  dogging  the  moon.  Hall, 
coming  out  of  nowhere,  followed  them. 

“Stag  tonight,  Norman?”  rubbed  Quinn. 

“I  wonder  why?”  winked  the  other  member  of  the  Gold  Dust 
twins. 

“Probably  because  he  hasn’t  the  doe.” 

The  circle  about  Helen  enlarged  and  the  “collegs”  were  paying 
flattering  respects  to  her  beauty  and  seeking  future  dances,  both 
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to  the  disgust  of  Hugh.  Helen  paid  little  attention  to  their  babble, 
for  she  was  yet,  as  is  once  in  a  great  while  the  case,  quite  uncon¬ 
scious  of  her  charms. 

She  had  left  many  broken  hearts  upon  the  campus  among  the 
dying  leaves,  but  as  no  one  had  yet  shot  himself  of  despondency, 
she  was  all  unconscious  of  the  havoc  she  was  playing.  It  might 
be  said  that  every  registered  student  at  Cooper  had  laid  his  for¬ 
tunes  at  her  feet,  only  to  have  her,  warning  them  of  the  danger, 
lift  her  skirts  and  click  her  French  heels  together  as  she  jumped 
over  the  scattered  fragments. 

Helen  still  believed  that  it  was  Hugh’s  popularity  that  brought 
so  many  claimants  for  dances.  Hall  managed  to  push  to  the  fore, 
and  with  a  delightfully  demure  “Why  certainly,”  she  rose  to  drift 
away  to  the  rhythm  of  a  foxtrot. 

She  passed  between  the  two  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening, 
and  with  charming  naivete  allowed  both  to  accompany  her  home¬ 
ward.  On  the  return,  silence  ran  rampant  through  the  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  Cooper  sought  box  seats  for  the  struggle  that  was  bound 
to  follow. 

“Hall  had  Helen  Earles  at  the  basketball  game  last  night,”  said 
Quinn  as  he  pulled  a  sweater  over  his  head  to  leave  the  Wright 
Gymnasium. 

“That’s  nothing.  I  hear  McNary  took  her  to  the  hockey  game 
today  with  Stephenson  Tech,”  replied  Ryan.  Neither,  evidently, 
had  yet  obtained  the  edge  in  the  estimation  of  Cooper.  Should 
Hall  purchase  tickets  for  that  acme  of  cinemographic  perfection, 
the  “Modern,”  Hugh  would  drive  her  to  the  next  town,  where 
they  had  vaudeville.  If  McNary  attended  a  faculty  lecture  with 
her  in  arm,  Norman  planned  to  take  her  to  a  musicale  in  Lan¬ 
caster. 

Helen  grew  wiser  as  the  days  grew  longer,  and  finally  made  her 
declaration  of  independence.  She  politely  informed  the  boys  that 
they  were  “dead.” 

“Everything  you  do  is  the  same;  you  never  bring  any  different 
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presents,  never  wear  any  different  clothes.  Look  at  that  suit!’* 
she  pointed  to  both  of  them. 

“But  it’s  the  third  one  this  fall — ” 

“What  of  it,  get  something  else,  be  collegiate.” 

“Say,  what  is  this,  an  Arabian  Night’s  Entertainment?”  growled 
the  pair. 

“That’s  where  you’ll  have  to  glean  your  entertainment  as  far  as 
I’m  concerned,  unless  you  step  on  it  pretty  quick.” 

The  pair  were  duly  shocked;  so  was  Cooper  the  following 
morning,  and  every  morning  for  the  following  two  weeks. 

“Well,  well,  the  traveling  salesman,”  laughed  Ryan,  as  Hall 
strolled  by  in  knickers  that  flaunted  the  canals  of  Mars,  and  a 
cerulean  sweater.  “Whose  little  sheik  are  ’oo?” 

“It  wouldn’t  hurt  you  to  confine  yourself  to  your  own  affairs,” 
snubbed  Hall. 

The  twins  doubled  with  mirth  as  Hall  passed  into  the  distance, 
and  they  turned  to  enter  Corona.  At  the  end  of  the  corridor  of 
the  dormitory  was  the  tiny  little  room  allotted  to  The  Pen , 
Cooper’s  monthly  effort  to  elevate  the  standards  of  the  literary 
world  at  large. 

Entering  without  knocking  was  the  custom,  and  the  pair  obeyed. 
“Greetings,  my  lord,”  to  the  editor.  “All  hail  to  the  greatest 
living  exponent  of  our  nation’s  literature.  Where  would  it  be  if 
it  were  not  for  his  stirring  editorials?  Would  not  Cooper  be  but 
a  lowly  college,  nestled  among  New  England’s  hills,  unwept,, 
unhonored  and  unsung?” 

A  ball  of  rejected  copy  swished  past  the  orator’s  ear,  and 
dropped  neatly  into  the  wastebasket  beyond.  “It’s  all  right, 
Stanton,  I  suppose  you’re  as  busy  as  ever?” 

“Quite,  but  never  too  busy  to  entertain  the  nobility.  Enter  and 
make  yourself  to  home.  I  was  just  trying  to  erase  the  discom¬ 
fiture  that  mars  the  features  of  our  friend,  who  yonder  gazes 
gloomily  at  the  descending  sun.” 

“Ah,  and  who’s  the  lovely  lady?  Pardon,  it’s  a  man.  Those  bell 
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bottoms  sure  do  look  like  skirts,  McNary.  Have  you  got  the 
craze,  too?  I  just  met  Hall,  dolled  up  like  a  Finchley’s  ad;  oh, 
those  knicker,  them  sock!” 

“Gaze  upon  him,  Ryan,  rest  your  noble  optics  upon  that  frame 
of  what  was  once  a  man.  Oh,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  country¬ 
men!”  The  twins  made  a  safe  exit,  and  McNary  returned  to  an 
inspection  of  the  spires  of  Coopertown,  and  the  dim  smoke  rising 
from  the  distant  city  of  Lancaster,  and  wondered  who  would  be 
lucky  enough  to  take  Helen  to  the  Junior  Prom. 

“Our  young  lady  friend  seems  to  delight  in  dangling  those  two 
fools  from  her  silken  thread,  does  she  not,  Watson?” 

“Indeed,  my  lord  speaks  wisely.” 

Ryan  and  Quinn  were  relating  in  vivid  fashion  the  events  of  the 
two  weeks’  display  of  collegiate  fashion  to  the  appreciative  audi¬ 
ence  gathered  in  Corona,  24.  A  distant  glimpse  of  Hall  crossing 
the  campus  was  the  signal  for  a  serenade,  given  with  such  volume 
that  the  proctor  hastened  angrily  to  the  scene. 

Hall,  unperturbed  by  the  outburst,  continued  on  his  way,  dimly 
wondering  how  long  the  nonsensical  trial  was  to  last,  yet  happy  to 
be  the  cause  for  campus  comment.  As  he  turned  down  the  path 
to  the  library  he  remembered  that  there  was  to  be  a  party  at 
Helen’s  that  night,  something  to  do  with  Helen’s  sister  Kay,  who 
was  studying  to  be  a  trained  nurse,  or  something,  and  who  had 
come  home  for  a  few  days. 

He  hoped  that  she  would  be  as  good  a  looker  as  her  sister,  for 
then  McNary  would  “fall,”  and  he  could  have  Helen,  as  in  the 
beginning.  But  you  never  can  trust  these  nurses — 

McNary,  after  an  unsuccessful  discussion  as  to  whether  he 
would  attend  the  party,  finally  began  to  dress.  The  sight  of  the 
array  of  collegiate  toggery  about  the  floor  disgusted  him,  and  he 
kicked  it  with  feeling  into  one  corner  of  the  clothes  closet.  He 
chose  an  old  suit,  a  subdued  but  harmonious  vest,  and  combed  his 
hair  without  benefit  of  Stickum. 

He  was  the  first  to  arrive,  and  the  presentation  of  Kay  put  him 
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in  good  humor.  She  was  a  knockout!  Hall,  who  arrived  soon 
after,  the  latest  of  bow  ties  surmounting  a  new  corduroy  vest, 
agreed,  and  the  decision  stood  unanimous.  The  Gold  Dust  Twins, 
who  came  at  their  usual  tardy  hour,  added  their  assent,  and  made 
known  their  decision  that  if  there  was  to  be  a  fight  for  this  one, 
they  would  file  their  applications  at  once. 

Helen  had  looked  skeptically  at  McNary’s  party  apparel,  and 
approvingly  at  his,  Hall  had  noticed,  and  the  former’s  faux  pas 
pointed  to  his  ruination.  Two  more  parties  followed  during  the 
month,  and  the  question  seemed  settled.  It  was! 

It  was  coming  home  from  the  Junior  Prom  that  I  mutely  wit¬ 
nessed  the  conclusion  of  the  little  romance.  As  we  approached 
the  fork  just  before  the  center  of  Coopertown,  my  driver  took  the 
road  that  led  to  the  lake.  The  water  beckoned  eagerly  between 
the  tapestry  of  swaying  birches.  Above  a  silver  moon  hung  silent 
in  a  cloud-flecked  sky. 

We  came  to  a  stop  at  the  lake  edge,  and  there  was  conversation. 
Two  stalwart  arms  released  my  wheel  .  .  .  the  lake  was  kissing 
the  wooded  shore,  a  tiny  star  reached  up  to  kiss  the  moon,  and 
not  to  be  outdone  by  nature,  my  driver  followed  suit. 

Helen  was  startled,  and  she  moved  away  in  anger.  The  amorous 
one  heeded  the  danger  signal.  “I’m  sorry,”  he  apologized. 

There  was  a  stifled  silence,  then  a  murmur,  “You  needn’t  be” 

.  .  .  whereupon  I  discreetly  hid  my  face  beneath  my  hood.  What 
happened  to  Kay?  A  glimpse  at  the  back  seat  disclosed  the  fact 
that  she  was  likewise  being  entertained  by  Norman  Hall. 

James  E.  Tobin,  ’25. 


Sert’s  Murals 


OW  what  I  admire  most  is  the  remarkably  keen  sense  of 
color  the  man  reveals.  True,  you  are  not  far  from  the 
general  idea  when  you  say  that  we  have  come  to  expect 
of  a  Spaniard  painter  some  mighty  strong  pigment  uses.”  A  pair 
of  collegiately  attired  young  men  were  animatedly  talking,  not 
without  gesture.  The  more  sallow  of  the  dark-haired  twain  we 
quote.  Such  was  part  of  his  expressed  opinion  on  the  designs  at 
present  hanging  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  The  hanging 
is  not  permanent.  Since  their  installment  no  exhibit  in  the  city 
has  eclipsed  the  tremendous  amount  of  interest  displayed  in  these 
panels.  Jose  Maria  Sert  is  a  name  modern  art  must  acknowledge. 
To  judge  this  artist  from  such  a  perspective  of  his  real  genius  as 
one  gets  when  he  saunters  around  the  gallery  that  holds  this  set 
of  murals  is  fair  and  comprehensive  enough.  Sert  here  shows  his 
hand.  He  shows  it  as  convincingly  as  the  magician’s  hand  in  the 
first  large  painting  points  out  Germany  on  the  map  of  Europe. 
So  this  is  where  we  start  our  little  promenade.  Our  wanderings 
have  brought  us  up  over  the  museum’s  front  staircase,  through 
the  rotunda — so  magnificently  decorated  by  Sargent — and  then 
to  the  right  into  this  spacious  room,  aglow  as  it  is  with  deep  orange 
tones,  contrasting  so  well  with  the  prominent  green  (and  gold)  of 
the  scenes.  We  look  at  the  prologue  canvas.  A  sea  of  radiant 
color  plunges  us  on  to  the  shoals  of  muteness.  We  recover, 
examine.  That  exotic  figure  waves  his  baton  as  we  mentioned. 
A  scheme  of  coloring  of  more  range  than  that  used  in  the  six 
other  works  makes  this  perhaps  the  excelling  number  of  The 
Great  War  (as  the  composite  title  reads)  group.  To  the  right  in 
sequence  hangs  the  second,  wherein  are  depicted  agitated  clusters 
of  Countrymen  in  the  act  of  mobilizing  for  impending  strife. 
Follows  The  Battle  of  the  Marne,  a  picture  steeped  in  action;  in 
the  heavens — as  it  were — four  winged  men,  portrayed  in  life-size, 
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swirl  through  space  over  scores  of  dust-obscured  army  trucks  way 
down  where  the  timid  (?)  are  satisfied  to  roam.  Next  comes  the 
creator’s  concept  of  the  stabilization  of  war:  and  to  convey  the 
purport  he  makes  the  tortoise  his  central  image.  Until,  by  the 
way,  we  have  read  the  catalogue,  we  wonder  why  these  several 
huge  decorations  are  so  irregularly  shaped.  For  instance,  the 
fourth  has  gouged  out  of  it  a  space  nearly  as  sizable  as  a  common 
door.  We  scan  our  notes  and  find  the  entire  set  has  been  done  for 
the  overseas  vista  of  a  wealthy  American,  a  gentleman  sojourning 
therein  for  months  at  a  time,  and  who  commissioned  Sert.  It  is 
understood  the  residence  overlooks  the  Mediterranean.  Well, 
to  return:  even  the  deities  do  battle.  We  see  them,  Latin  versus 
Teutonic,  in  the  twelve  by  ten  (or  thereabouts)  panel  that  pre¬ 
cedes  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  presentation.  Finally  we  observe  the 
pictorial  epilogue  in  which  the  conjurer  whom  we  met  earlier 
waves  the  wand  at  a  revamped  map  of  the  continent,  unburdened 
of  a  materialized  Germany.  This  series  of  golden-hued  Sert  wall- 
paintings  is  the  treat  of  the  art  season. 

John  Chisholm,  ’26. 


THE  ABANDONED  HOUSE 

.  .  .  And  in  my  wanderings  I  did  cross 
An  ancient  house,  decrepit  and  infirm, 

Which,  leaning  on  a  lonely  road, 

Reminded  one  of  age,  for  it  was  stooped 
And  worn,  disconsolate,  abandoned,  scorned, 

And  like  a  beggared  wretch  it  wore 
A  painted  patch  upon  one  windowed  eye.  .  .  . 

James  E.  Tobin,  '25. 


APUD  POETAS 


The  Wreckers 

OR  a  million  years  or  centuries,  a  choice  left  purely  to  our 
own  prejudices,  the  art  of  descending  from  on  high  in 
imitation  of  our  feathered  folk  has  never  been  even 
nominally  a  secret  difficult  of  comprehension.  During 
the  last  few  decades,  man  has  learned  to  ascend  and  to  fly  skill¬ 
fully  for  long  periods;  a  fact  which  bespeaks  intellectual  en¬ 
deavor.  The  easy  art  of  criticism  is  like  the  former;  the  writing 
of  poetry,  whence  begins  the  descent  into  Avernus,  is  slightly 
more  difficult. 

“When  ’Omer  smote  ’is  bloomin’  lyre”  Greek  wiseacres  tapped 
their  foreheads  significantly  and  smirkingly  sipped  the  popular 
beverage  of  the  day,  in  order  to  thus  facilitate  the  flow  of  caustic 
comment.  When  William  Cullen  Bryant,  a  melancholy  collegian 
prospect  of  seventeen  summers,  passed  to  the  guardianship  of 
human  letters  his  Thanatopsis,  the  rotund  rustics  of  the  hill 
country  were  so  distressed  with  critical  mirth  that  cracker  barrels 
were  unsteadied,  and  many  a  portion  of  dark  amber-colored  fluid 
missed  its  mark. 

The  man  who  delivers  his  last  encore  or  curtain  speech  to  the 
bedside  audience  of  his  loving  intimates  and  reflects  upon  no 
moments  of  harsh  criticism  cannot  have  been  of  great  account. 
The  helping  hand  of  unprofessional  destructive  critics  is  the  most 
deadly  parasite  of  the  literary  species.  There  are  two  methods 
of  treatment:  starve  the  parasite  by  killing  fetters,  or  resort  to 
some  form  of  antiseptic  treatment. 

The  label  upon  the  latter  assures  us  that  he  who  laughs  last, 
whether  through  sluggish  sense  of  humor  or  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
occasionally  laughs  best. 

John  F.  Cray,  ’25. 
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AFTERNOON  RAIN,  PROVINCETOWN 

TYAY  shivers,  waking  from  a  troubled  nap,  and  draws 
^  A  soiled,  stained  coverlet  of  cloud  about  her  form; 
She  moans,  and  all  the  trees  of  earth  echo 
Her  pain.  The  waves  beat  furiously  against  the  rocks, 
Until  their  brethren  of  the  sky  descend 
To  soothe  the  ocean’s  throbbing  brow, — 

It  rains.  The  knob  of  Race  Point  Light 
Looms  distant  ’mid  the  fog;  the  fishing  smacks 
Huddle  beneath  the  stinging  scourge  of  drops, 

And  creak  their  woes  to  an  unhearing  sky; 

A  distant  warship  rocks,  gaunt  gray  and  lone. 

The  nightmare  past,  Day  rises  from  her  stolen  sleep; 
In  happiness  she  blows  pale  bubbles  from  a  pipe 
Of  cloud, — pink,  tiny  puffs  that  sail  across  the  blue. 
And  prismed  light  appears,  a  rainbow  forms 
Above  the  sea;  the  tip  descends,  and  rests 
Upon  the  Cape’s  curved  cap,  to  mark 
The  curvature  of  land  upon  the  very  vault 
Of  heaven.  A  saffron  glow  suffuses  o’er  the  town, 

Then  night — the  elements  seek  rest. 

James  E.  Tobin,  ’25. 


RETROSPECT 

NSHROUDED  ’mid  shadows  of  twilight, 

Dreaming  of  days  that  are  gone, 

When  Life  was  just  tinged  o’er  with  sunshine, 

And  carefree  was  Youth’s  golden  morn. 

My  castles  lie  everywhere  fallen; 

My  dream-ships  are  dashed  on  the  strand. 

Like  embers,  my  fond  hopes  have  sparkled, 

But  faded  at  touch  of  my  hand. 

William  T.  Stuart,  *26. 
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FORGOTTEN 
T  HAVE  forgotten, 

Forgotten  your  eyes  so  tender  and  wistful, 
Forgotten  the  wave  in  your  golden  hair, 
Forgotten  the  clutch  of  your  baby  fingers, 
Forgotten  the  touch  of  your  lips  so  rare. 

I  have  forgotten, 

Forgotten  your  smile,  your  baby  prattle, 
Forgotten  your  laugh,  so  joyous  and  light, 
Forgotten  even  the  sound  of  your  footsteps, 
Pattering  in  to  bid  me  good  night. 

I  have  forgotten, 

Forgotten  all  that  made  you  dear; 

Yet  standing  tonight  in  a  busy  place, 

A  group  of  happy  boys  brushed  by, 

And  I  thought  I  saw  your  face. 

For  I  saw  a  forehead — like  yours — high — 
And  a  boy  with  eyes  set  far  apart. 

Yet  another  smiled  your  wistful  smile, 

And  memory’s  dart  quite  pierced  my  heart. 
My  will  defied  my  love  a  while. 

Then,  though  I  promised  not  to, 

I  quite  remembered  you. 


Victor  C.  Carr,  ’25. 
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VESPER  BELLS 

T  HEARD  a  call  at  eventide 
A  Ring  through  the  foggy  air. 

I  heard  it  whispered  softly, 

I  heard  a  call  to  pray’r. 

And  as  the  sound  came  stealing, 

Ever  sweet,  appealing, 

I  knew  that  call  at  eventide, 

I  knew  that  call  to  pray’r. 

No  light  flashed  through  the  hazy  mist 
That  cloaked  the  hillside  ’round; 

No  light  blinked  from  the  valley’s  depths, 
No  light — ’twas  just  that  sound, 

That  came  to  me  so  haunting, 

Yet  never  seeming  taunting. 

No  light  groped  through  the  hazy  mist. 
No  light — ’twas  just  a  sound. 

It  skipped  o’er  hills  and  mountain  peaks, 
And  echoed  ’mid  the  trees. 

It  floated  calmly  onward, 

And  traveled  to  the  seas 

That  roared  their  solemn  greeting, 

And  thundered  at  the  meeting. 

It  raced  o’er  hills  and  mountain  peaks 
And  traveled  to  the  seas. 

O  hasten  to  these  vesper  bells, 

That  call  so  anxiously. 

O  listen  to  their  troubled  chimes, 

That  call  to  you  and  me. 

Can’t  you  hear  them  ringing, 

Even  faintly  singing? 

O  listen  to  these  vesper  bells; 

They  call  to  you  and  me. 


Edward  O’Callahan,  ’25. 
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DOMINAE 


'T'EAR  off  that  baffling  veil,  that  curtain  lift, 
And  let  me  fully  see 

The  optic  stage  cross  which  emotions  sift 
In  light  processionry. 

Thy  masked  players  each  portray  their  part 
With  graceful  artistry, 

But  answer  not  the  question  of  my  heart. 


Why  do  you  fool  me  so? 
Why  tantalize 
With  those  blue  eyes 
These  lips  that  seek  to  know? 


Why  parry,  pray,  why  fence 
With  swordsman’s  art? 

Unlock  your  heart, 

Why  leave  me  in  suspense? 

James  E.  Tobin,  ’25. 


A  LESSON 


can  rage 
indeed, 


Who  grows  a  tree 
From  just  a  seed? 


What  power  can  cope 
With  that  of  Him 
Who  puts  the  leaves 
Upon  a  limb? 


What  man  can  dream 
That  he  may  be 
A  God  like  Him 
Who  wilts  that  tree? 

William  Consodine,  ’26. 
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THE  BELLS 

TTARK!  The  midnight  bells  have  rung, 

Echoing  o’er  the  moonlit  sea; 

Angel  choruses  have  sung, 

No  one  listening  with  me. 

Hark!  The  lost  sounds  die  away 
On  the  quiet  moonlit  sea; 

Who  knows  all  the  bells  can  say, 

Whispering  lovely  thoughts  of  thee. 

Lo!  The  sounds  take  life  once  more 
O’er  the  peaceful  moonlit  sea; 

Sweet  refrains  are  echoing  o’er, 

Whispering  precious  thoughts  of  thee. 

In  my  bark  I’ve  lulled  to  rest 
On  a  quiet  moonlit  sea; 

Sweetest  sounds  I  love  the  best, 

Ever  telling  me  of  thee. 

D.  Francis  Downing,  ’27. 


WITHERED  ROSE  LEAVES 

T  OATH  to  leave  the  tomb  of  beauty, 

Like  a  mourner’s  reveries, 

O’er  the  dry  dead  cells  still  linger 
Haunting,  fragrant  memories. 

Joseph  M.  Dolan,  ’27. 
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FEW  short  years  ago  college  literary  magazines  were  in 
their  infancy.  The  old,  ivy-covered  universities  of  hal¬ 
lowed  name  alone  supported  such  journals.  The  editor 
of  the  college  monthly  was  a  man  apart,  a  stoop-shouldered, 
begoggled  individual,  with  manuscript  galore,  pitied  and  scorned 
alike  by  his  classmates  and  the  faculty.  Today  this  is  all  changed. 
From  the  sun-kissed  shores  of  California  and  Stanford’s  cloistered 
walks  to  the  historic  halls  of  Princeton,  reminiscent  of  Revolu¬ 
tionary  fame,  the  broad  expanse  of  the  United  States  harbors  no 
college,  however  tiny,  that  does  not  take  a  just  pride  in  the  student 
publication.  The  college  editor  today  is  a  big  man,  a  man  on  a 
par  with  the  football  captain  and  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  man,  a 
man  looked  up  to  by  the  entire  student  body.  The  most  obscure 
college  might  produce  a  magazine  far  superior  to  that  published 
by  its  larger,  richer  university  rival.  The  meanest  college  might 
harbor  ideas  excelling  those  of  the  greatest  graduate  schools. 
Therein  lies  the  value  of  an  “Intercollegia”  department.  Con¬ 
structive  criticism  ever  creates,  never  destroys.  Suggestions 
offered  in  good  faith  ofttimes  prove  all  the  difference  between  a 
lifeless,  struggling  magazine  and  a  wide-awake,  bustling  journal. 
With  this  end  in  view  “Intercollegia”  adopts  as  her  motto:  “Sug¬ 
gest  and  criticise  to  improve  and  to  perfect,  but  never  to  destroy.” 


TRAIGHT  from  Tigertown,  in  the  midst  of  the  Princeton 
jungle,  comes  the  first  issue  of  the  Nassau  Literary  Maga¬ 
zine ,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  pioneers  of  college  publica¬ 
tions.  The  same  high  standard  maintained  in  former  years  is 
manifest  in  this,  the  November  issue.  James  A.  Montgomery, 
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Jr.’s  “Sonnet”  is  a  delicate  bit,  but  hovers  just  a  trifle  too  close  to 
Horace’s  “Carpe  Diem”  to  merit  our  unqualified  praise,  and  it  is 
to  “Princeton  Fall”  that  we  turn  for  the  poetical  gem  of  the  Lit. 
Only  those  who  have  seen  Princeton  beneath  Autumn’s  golden 
canopy  can  fully  enjoy  this  poem.  It  is  a  theme  worthy  of  a 
master  craftsman,  and  as  a  master  craftsman,  C.  H.  D.  Robbins 
portrays  his  delightful  theme.  One  line  in  particular  persists  in 
haunting  the  memory: 

“  .  .  .  .  above,  the  wind 

Was  polishing  a  million  leaves  to  gold.” 

or  again  his  dream  impression  of  the  woods  above  the  town  is 

suggestive  of  Vergil’s  “Aeneid”: 

“Of  beaten  gold  the  trunk  and  branches,  leaves 
Of  burnished  copper  formed  an  hundred  bowers 
Where,  like  heads  of  shining  maidens,  rested 
As  many  silver-fluted  lotus  flowers.” 

In  “Shadrach  O’Leary:  an  answer  to  E.  A.  R.”  William  M. 
Spackman  shows  himself  to  be  an  excellent  writer,  but  rather 
cramps  his  style  by  his  choice  of  subject.  The  impressions  of 
Shadrach  O’Leary  left  in  this  writer’s  mind  are  of  a  weak-willed 
and  very  neurotic  individual,  who  might  have  made  good  use  of 
his  literary  ability  if  he  had  paid  less  attention  to  his  mistresses 
and  had  devoted  himself  to  true  art.  But  then,  a  wide  difference 
exists  between  Realism  and  Idealism,  so  we  hastily  pass  over 
O’Leary.  Glen  Hayes  Perry’s  “A  Renaissance  of  Princeton”  in¬ 
terestingly  narrates  Princeton’s  advance  from  the  days  of  iron¬ 
muscled  athletes  to  the  present,  when  the  interest  of  the  campus 
turns  to  a  multiplicity  of  subjects,  and  her  undergraduate  is  a  man 
of  broad  and  developed  mind. 

The  only  article  of  mediocrity  in  an  otherwise  splendid  issue  is 
“The  Legend  of  St.  Christopher,”  an  imitation  of  H.  C.  Witwer. 
Witwer  is  an  inimitable  stylist,  and  in  this  instance  both  the 
subject  and  its  handling  fall  far  short  of  humor.  “Scandinavian 
Sketches”  ably  covers  a  little  traveled  section  of  the  globe,  while 
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“Prunella’s  Night,”  a  charming  short-story  by  Walter  C.  Watkins, 
is  as  far  above  the  ordinary  run  of  college  short-stories  as  the 
poems  of  Milton  surpass  those  of  Service.  Rarely  will  one  find 
in  a  college  magazine  the  balance  preserved  by  the  Nassau  Lit¬ 
erary  Magazine .  Poetry  and  prose,  humor  and  pathos,  are  all 
represented,  and  excellently  represented,  and  it  but  remains  for 
Neilson  Abeel’s  historical  essay  on  “The  Oxford  Movement  in  the 
19th  Century  and  After,”  to  round  out  the  number.  Mr.  Abeel 
shows  himself  to  have  well  studied  his  subject  in  hand,  and  to 
have  skillfully  sifted  out  all  extraneous  matter.  The  characteriza¬ 
tion  of  Cardinal  Newman  and  his  associates  is  especially  accurate, 
and  the  reading  of  the  article  is  equally  interesting  to  those  of  all 
religions  and  creeds. 

An  editorial  on  campus  life  and  a  review  of  Edgar  Lee  Masters’ 
“Mirage”  top  off  the  issue,  both  of  which  we  pass  over,  the 
former,  because  we  know  little  of  campus  life,  and  the  latter, 
because  we  have  not  yet  had  the  pleasure,  or  if  J.  A.  M.,  Jr.’s 
review  be  accurate,  the  boredom,  of  reading  Mr.  Masters’  book. 

TRANGE  indeed  it  is,  that  trifles  have  oft  resulted  in 
the  uncovering  of  some  hidden  “El  Dorado,”  but  such 
History  has  proven  to  be  the  truth.  Christopher  Colum¬ 
bus  discovered  America  because  of  an  egg,  while  a  tumbling  apple 
gave  Isaac  Newton  the  idea  of  gravitation  besides  a  bump  on  the 
head.  Following  closely  behind  in  the  matter  of  discoveries, 
“Intercollegia”  discovered  that  the  Blue  and  Gold  design  upon  a 
snowy  background  concealed  literary  treasure  of  the  Canisius 
Monthly.  Facing  the  frontispiece  is  a  bit  of  exquisite  verse, 
“November,”  by  Leo  R.  Smith.  As  poetry  goes  it  is  not  a  master¬ 
piece,  but  the  haunting  wistfulness  of  the  last  two  stanzas  cannot 
be  denied: 

“You  had  your  Maytime, 

Flushed  with  bright  blossoms  and  song. 

That  was  the  daytime — 

Now,  the  shadows  grow  long. 
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Perhaps  it’s  recalling 
Days  of  the  fresh  long-ago 
That  makes  it  so  galling, 

Now  that  no  roses  glow.” 

“Jumbo’s  Last  Watch”  is  quite  good  as  college  stories  go,  but  we 
must  confess  that  we  were  rather  disappointed  in  the  handling  of 
its  conclusion.  The  development  of  the  introduction  with  the 
straw  hat  and  polished  brass  cuspidor  had  led  us  to  expect  an 
eccentric  and  original  individual,  but  as  we  before  remarked,  we 
were  a  bit  disappointed.  In  “The  Significance  of  Jazz,”  the  writer 
devotes  so  much  space  to  the  voicing  of  others’  opinions  that  he 
quite  neglects  to  clearly  set  down  his  own  personal  viewpoint,  and 
as  a  result  the  reader  finds  himself  as  much  in  the  air  about  the 
subject  as  he  formerly  was.  “The  Realms  of  Gold”  handles  the 
necessity  of  the  classics,  and  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the 
works  of  the  old  masters  in  a  very  fascinating  manner.  One 
instinctively  feels  that  the  writer  is  a  lover  of  good  literature,  and 
a  connoisseur  of  books,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  follow  his  meander- 
ings  through  the  long  list  of  great  authors.  The  “Test-tube,”  with 
“Buffalo’s  Institutions”  as  a  unique  feature,  is  a  snappily  con¬ 
ducted  department,  but  it  is  to  the  short  editorial  headed  “Shoe¬ 
maker,  to  Thy  Last”  that  we  go  for  the  purest  gold  of  the  issue. 
Our  only  regret  is  that  more  cannot  read  it.  To  grasp  its  pithy 
truth,  its  delicate  sarcasm,  and  its  gentle  irony,  it  is  necessary  to 
read  the  original.  In  our  humble  opinion  it  is  a  masterpiece  of 
editorialship.  One  word  of  caution.  In  reading  the  account  of 
the  Canisius-Niagara  game  an  outsider  might  infer  that  the  Blue 
and  Gold  begrudged  Niagara  her  hard  won  victory.  We  of  Boston 
College,  who  know  Canisius  to  be  a  worthy  opponent  and  a  fine 
sportsman,  are  sure  that  this  was  but  a  slip  of  the  pen,  and  not 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  intended. 


Henry  G.  Lawler,  ’26. 


Anatole  France 

E  do  not  propose  to  contemplate  this  great  writer’s  shroud 
to  discover  his  private  life.  It  is  none  of  our  business 
what  kind  of  a  life  he  led.  Besides,  we  are  prompted  to 
close  our  eyes  where  seeing  would  result  in  nobody’s  good.  Parce 
sepultis.  His  works,  on  the  contrary,  concern  us  a  great  deal.  For 
they  are  living  and  active,  and  are  affecting  thousands  of  minds. 

The  tidal  wave  of  eulogy,  which  has  flooded  the  peridocials  all 
over  the  world  after  his  death,  is  not  altogether  justified.  That 
he  was  a  superb  rhetorician  there  is  no  doubt.  That  he  was  also  an 
exquisite  artist  we  are  not  inclined  to  deny,  if  by  art  in  his  case  is 
meant  nothing  more  than  mastery  in  the  effective  expression  of  all 
manner  of  ideas  and  in  painting  beautiful  images.  A  more 
accurate  and  pithy  appreciation  of  the  author  we  have  not  read 
than  this:  “No  knight  ever  served  his  mistress  more  patiently  and 
loyally  than  Anatole  France  served  the  French  tongue.  He  kept 
it  pure;  he  endowed  it  with  beauty  and  elegance.  From  his  prose 
is  squeezed  every  word  that  is  meaningless  or  redundant.”  Esti¬ 
mates  of  his  greatness  have  not  been  in  most  cases  as  discriminat¬ 
ing  as  the  above.  It  seems  that  the  less  acquainted  critics  are 
with  his  works,  the  more  exaggerated  have  been  their  panegyrics. 
If  there  is  a  country,  for  example,  where  Anatole  France  has  been 
slightly  read,  that  country  is  Spain.  It  is,  however,  precisely  from 
Madrid  that  we  hear  such  lyrical  outbursts  as  “France,  the  em¬ 
peror  of  intelligence!  The  citizen  of  the  world.” 

Considering  his  works  in  a  comprehensive  way,  that  is,  their 
intellectual  and  moral  sides  as  well  as  the  rhetorical,  we  find  M. 
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Gustave  Herve’s  pathetic  judgment  very  true.  Speaking  of  the 
“flcurs  aux  par f urn  envirants”  (flowers  of  inebriating  fragrance), 
which  are  found  in  France’s  writings,  he  adds,  “These  are  flowers 
of  decadence,  flowers  of  the  tomb.  They  have  never  been  known 
to  bloom  anywhere  save  in  nations  that  are  nearing  death.” 

There  are,  however,  grounds  for  an  indulgent  verdict  of  the 
literary  genius:  “In  an  era  of  Teutonism  he  began  to  speak 
French;  to  talk,  at  least,  of  intelligence  to  an  age  of  unbridled 
imagination  and  vague  sentimentalism.  He  has  been  the  restorer 
of  humanism,  and  the  first  in  date  of  the  neo-classicists.”  But  his 
works  are  not  wholesome.  They  destroy  rather  than  create  and 
they  destroy  viciously  under  the  covert  of  smiles.  Then  why  do 
people  read  Anatole?  Because  of  his  engaging  style;  certainly 
not  for  his  doctrines.  He  has  none.  So  charming  and  diverting 
is  his  style  that,  we  are  told,  “Even  they  whose  opinions  differ  from 
those  of  the  old  master  would  fain  forget  that  in  his  undulating 
and  varied  writings  there  are  sacrileges  mingling  with  the  Graces. 
Posterity,  no  doubt,  will  want  to  throw  a  chaste  veil  over  the 
peculiarities  of  the  illustrious  artist,  even  as  the  sons  of  Noah 
covered  respectfully  the  drunkenness  of  their  sire.” 

It  is  further  claimed  that  to  “be  an  enemy  of  Anatole  France  is 
impossible.”  Very  well;  we  harbor  no  hatred  against  the  man 
who  under  cover  of  skepticism  and  irony  has  desecrated  all  that 
we  hold  in  reverence.  But  his  works  we  cannot  condone.  He 
has  distorted  reason,  the  very  faculty  which  he  is  alleged  to  have 
championed.  There  are  two  ways  of  influencing  a  mind:  “One  is 
confined  to  the  province  of  reason,  employs  demonstration  and  is 
logical.  The  other  is  the  abuse  of  the  mind’s  weaknesses,  the 
exploitation  of  the  disorder  and  confusion  brought  about  by  con¬ 
tradictory  but  cleverly  suggested  notions.  The  first  method  is 
humanly  honorable  and  often  sincere;  the  second  respects  neither 
nature,  nor  good  faith.”  It  is  this  latter  method  that  Anatole 
France  has  adopted.  He  has  not  the  strength  to  deny,  for  he 
would  then  be  obliged  to  back  up  his  denial  with  proof.  He  says 
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in  his  “Vie  Litteraire”:  “If  one  doubts,  one  must  keep  silent,  for  in 
any  discussion,  talking  is  affirming.  And  since  I  did  not  have  the 
courage  of  silence  and  of  renunciation,  I  have  chosen  to  believe ;  I 
have  believed  ...  I  have  believed  at  least  in  the  relativity  of 
things.’’ 

Of  course  we  infer  his  attitude  towards  institutions  from  his 
writings.  “But,”  he  might  have  objected,  “why  is  it  that  you 
impute  to  me  the  thoughts  of  one  of  my  characters?  He  speaks 
according  to  his  role,  his  role  of  atheist  or  free-thinker.  To  make 
him  speak  in  this  manner  is  my  duty  as  a  psychologic  author. 
Why  should  I  be  a  skeptic  with  Micias,  Timocles,  or  M.  Bergeret, 
rather  than  a  believer  with  Paphnutius,  or  Choulette?”  But  while 
he  ably  places  puzzled  and  vacillating  statements  in  the  mouths  of 
Church  and  religious  characters,  what  concise  neatness,  what 
blinding  clearness  can  he  impart  to  the  speech  of  their  adversaries! 

Thus  in  “Thais”  there  is  a  dialogue  between  Paphnutius  and 
Timocles: 

“What!”  exclaims  Paphnutius,  “The  prophets  have  announced 
Him  (Jesus  Christ) ;  legions  of  martyrs  have  acknowledged  His 
name;  Cajsar,  himself,  has  adored  Him,  and  even  now  I  have 
made  the  Sphynx  of  Silisia  proclaim  His  glory.  Is  it  possible  that 
you  do  not  know  Him?” 

“My  dear  man,”  answers  the  other,  “of  course  it  is  possible.  It 
would  be  certain  if  there  were  any  certainty  in  the  world” 

A  little  further  we  find  Paphnutius  saying:  “Furthermore,  you 
are  as  poor  as  I  am,  as  chaste  and  solitary.  And  you  are  not  these 
things,  as  in  my  case,  because  of  love  of  God  and  the  hope  of 
eternal  happiness!  It  is  this  that  I  cannot  understand,  (sic!) 
Why  are  you  virtuous  if  you  do  not  believe  in  Jesus  Christ?  Why 
do  you  deny  yourself  the  goods  of  this  world  if  you  do  not  hope 
to  merit  those  that  are  eternal?” 

“Stranger,  I  am  not  denying  myself  anything  that  is  good.  I 
flatter  myself  with  having  found  a  mode  of  living  sufficiently  satis¬ 
factory,  although  properly  speaking,  there  is  neither  a  bad  nor  an 
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upright  life.  Nothing  is  honorable  or  shameful,  just  or  unjust, 
pleasant  or  painful,  good  or  bad  in  itself.  It  is  our  opinion  that 
gives  things  these  qualities  just  as  salt  gives  savor  to  the  meats.” 

These  last  ideas  are  strongly  expressed  and  contrast  strangely 
in  their  tranquil  affirmation  with  the  ignorant  artlessness  of  the 
personage  who,  in  the  book,  personifies  Christian  asceticism. 

Suppose  for  a  moment  that  France,  the  staunch  champion  of 
reason,  should  have  proved:  “First,  that  there  is  no  certitude  in 
this  world;  secondly,  that  there  exist,  outside  the  service  of  God, 
souls  that  are  naturally  detached,  chaste  and  obedient;  thirdly, 
that  there  is  no  objective  norm  whereby  we  can  know  what  is 
honorable,  just,  true  and  good,” — one  can’t  well  conceive  what 
pains  he  must  have  taken  to  build  up  real  arguments  in  support  of 
his  theses.  It  is  far  easier  to  insinuate,  to  upset  with  “the  dissolv¬ 
ing  force  and  terrible  efficiency  of  his  celebrated  irony.  This 
irony  of  velvet  paws  whose  clawing  has  lacerated  the  physical 
and  moral  being  of  those  who  believed  in  him.” 

“The  almost  inevitable  result  of  these  tactics,”  says  Pierre 
Lhande,  “especially  in  the  mind  of  youth,  is  easy  to  surmise.  In 
the  beginning  there  will  be  the  uneasiness  of  the  intelligence  per¬ 
ceiving  no  logical  argument,  but  a  mere  hypothesis  which  is 
troubling  because  it  is  truncated,  tempting  because  it  is  pic¬ 
turesque.  This  procedure  of  touching  on  a  variety  of  subjects 
without  concentrating  on  any  single  one  soon  begins  to  seduce  the 
mind  until  light  and  ironic  skepticism  is  accepted  as  an  attitude.” 

We  do  not  intend  to  cite  examples  of  his  blasphemous  asper¬ 
sions  on  God,  religion,  morality,  and  all  that  is  holy.  Instances  of 
his  voluptuousness  cover  nearly  all  of  his  writings.  To  such  a 
man,  of  course,  miracles  are  mere  myths.  Carefully  observed 
and  recorded  miracles  at  Lourdes  are  to  him  nothing  more  than 
the  phenomena  of  popular  credulity. 

In  his  later  works  he  shows  what  has  been  termed  his  “acidite 
morale.”  In  his  k'L’Ile  aux  Pingouins”  he  uriait  jaune ,”  while  his 
“Revolt  des  Anges”  is  the  work  of  a  furious  man.  Massis  says, 
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“His  thoughts  have  a  bitterness  that  approaches  invective,  and  it 
is  not  God  alone  that  they  outrage,  but  man  that  they  degrade.’7 

Anatole  France’s  heart  was  not  as  tender  as  his  critics  would 
have  us  believe.  It  is  impossible  to  find  in  his  works  a  profound 
affection,  or  a  pure  love  which  escapes  his  sneering  ridicule.  He 
saw  nothing  but  the  physiological  aspect  of  the  lovers  in  his 
stories,  nothing  but  the  “transient  frenzy  of  their  sensual  egoism.” 
Even  his  warmest  panegyrist,  M.  Gonzaque  True,  declares  that 
“moulded  in  the  flesh,  his  heroes  scarcely  rise  above  the  flesh. 
They  want  to  enjoy:  they  know  nothing  of  love” 

Whoever  has  entered  into  the  thoughts  of  this  man  has  come 
out  the  less  a  man.  One  would  seek  in  vain  an  order  of  noble 
ideas  and  worthy  institutions  which  his  irony  has  spared.  How 
can  we,  therefore,  regard  him  as  a  great  man?  For  us  to  admire 
a  man  it  is  not  sufficient  that  he  has  handled  words  and  images  as 
a  great  artist.  If  his  works  are  bad,  all  his  literary  genius  is 
nothing  but  an  added  motive  to  render  him  execrable. 

Someone  has  said  of  Renan  that  his  style  is  a  “perpetual  kiss  of 
Judas.”  Anatole  France,  in  adding  even  greater  charm  to  the 
style  of  him  whose  son  he  has  been  called,  has  imparted  to  that 
kiss  what  Judas  implied — the  sacrilegious  gracefulness  of  the  filial 
word:  Ave. 

Anthony  Julian,  ’25. 


Alumni  Council 

HE  following  communication  has  been  received  from  His 
Eminence  William  Cardinal  O’Connell.  We  regret  ex¬ 
ceedingly  that  pressure  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  prevents 
His  Eminence  from  instituting  this  new  column.  But  we  have  his 
blessing,  and  so  we  confidently  embark  upon  the  new  work. 

Dear  Mr.  Carr: 

His  Eminence,  the  Cardinal,  directs  me  to  acknowledge  receipt 
of  your  communication  of  December  4th,  and  to  say  that  he 
regrets  he  has  not  a  free  hour  to  give  to  the  work  which  you 
request. 

His  Eminence  sends  you  his  blessing  and  most  cordial  best 
wishes. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

R.  J.  Haberlin. 


T  Seems  to  Us: 

That  it  is  of  vast  importance  for  an  alumnus  of  Boston 
College  to  be  actively  and  earnestly  and  everlastingly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  affairs  of  his  Alma  Mater; 

That  every  alumnus  should  present  himself  for  parade  inspection 
and  so  confess  the  fact  of  his  existence  at  least  once  a  year,  at  some 
one  or  other  of  the  college  fetes,  dinners,  dances,  celebrations, 
pow-wows,  Commencements,  or  what  you  will; 

That  he  should  write  letters  to  the  Stylus  containing  any 
advice,  information  or  entertainment  he  may  be  able  to  proffer, 
and  which  he  may  consider  will  be  of  aid  or  interest  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  College; 
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That  he  ought  inform  your  Alumni  Editor  of  every  addition 
to  his  family,  as  well  as  of  his  every  promotion  and  success,  and 
not  to  mention  his  every  change  of  address; 

That  he  ought  attend  every  B.  C.  football,  baseball,  hockey 
and  track  event  he  can  possibly  afford,  and  cheer  like  the  old 
Harry  for  the  team  and  the  College  and  the  fellow-rooters  that  are 
his; 

That  he  ought  subscribe  to  the  Stylus  all  the  days  of  his  life, 
that  he  may  dwell  with  the  Blessed  forever; 

That  he  ought  include  a  clause  in  his  will,  endowing  the  support 
of  graduated  (and  impoverished)  Stylus  editors. 

It  seems  to  us  that  whoso  doeth  all  these  things  must  deserve 
that  “more  abundant  life”  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks  so  movingly. 

WE  are  grateful. 

Mr.  John  D.  Drum,  class  of  1890,  who  is  a  counselor  at  law  with  offices  at 
73  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  has  been  good  enough  to  send  us  information  of  Lieutenant 
Warren  Clear  of  the  Regular  Army  (class  of  1918).  “Lieutenant  Clear,”  writes 
Mr.  Drum,  “who  has  been  stationed  for  some  time  past  in  Tokio,  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  the  Japanese  language,  is  a  patient  at  St.  Luke’s  International  Hospital 
in  that  city,  where  he  has  been  for  four  months,  undergoing  treatment  for  acute 
stomach  trouble.  The  paper  did  not  mention  the  prospect  for  his  recovery.  I 
thought  this  would  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  younger  graduates.” 

Indeed,  Mr.  Drum,  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  all  of  us.  We  earnestly  solicit 
similar  communications  from  all  those  of  our  readers  who  can  inform  us  of  the 
circumstances  of  graduates. 

Mr.  William  S.  Downey,  class  of  T6,  who  is  an  attorney  with  offices  in  the 
Olympia  Bldg.,  New  Bedford,  writes  to  let  us  know  that  he,  too,  has  “united 
himself  to  a  ball  and  chain”  during  the  past  summer.  He  was  wedded  in  August 
to  Miss  Marie  A.  Jackson  of  Brockton. 

And  speaking  of  that,  it  has  come  to  light  that  Mr.  Joseph  McOwen,  also  of  ’16, 
and  also  married  this  past  summer,  has  lately  been  visiting  with  Mrs.  McOwen  in 
Boston.  They  took  in  the  Holy  Cross  game. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Fred  L.  Mockler,  ’21,  instructor  in  the  Chelsea  High  School, 
was  married  Thanksgiving  morning,  the  fortunate  lady  being  likewise  a  member 
of  the  Chelsea  High  faculty.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  Holyoke. 

Mr.  Bernard  D.  Farrell,  ’21,  is  in  the  wool  business.  His  office  is  on  Summer 
St.,  Boston. 

We  learn  with  pleasure  that  Mr.  Dudley  Tenney,  ’21,  is  now  manager  of  the 
largest  department  store  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Chester  Prior  of  the  same  class  is 
manager  of  the  Newton  Public  Market. 

Mr.  Paul  Thayer,  ’22,  is  teaching  school  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

Mr.  Thomas  Riley,  ’21,  is  at  St.  John’s  Seminary. 
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Mr.  Paul  Doherty,  ’23,  is  manager  for  the  Brennen  Clothing  Company,  in 
Bristol,  Conn. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Lannin,  ’24,  of  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  came  on  for  the  Holy  Cross  game. 

Former  Editor  of  the  Stylus,  Mr.  Joseph  Tribble,  ’24,  is  now  a  night  Office 
Manager  for  the  Western  Union. 

We  encountered  Mr.  Jack  Monahan,  great  President  of  ’24,  on  Boylston  Street, 
not  many  weeks  ago.  ‘‘Jack”  (pardon  the  familiar  appellative:  it  is  an  editorial 
privilege)  told  us  that  he  is  now  writing  for  the  Boston  Post. 

While  attending  a  performance  of  “Saint  Joan”  with  T.  E.  McPeake  last 
month,  we  met  Mr.  Smith,  ’24,  in  the  lobby.  Through  Mr.  Smith,  T.  E.  and 
our  editorial  self  were  introduced  to  a  Mr.  Cummings,  who  is  Librarian  for  the 
City  of  Cambridge:  Mr.  Cummings,  a  charming  gentleman,  by  the  way,  spoke 
highly  of  Boston  College  men,  of  the  Stylus  and  of  this  Alumni  Column. 

Mr.  Thomas  Eustace,  ’24,  was  present,  as  it  happened,  at  the  same  performance, 
although  we  did  not  meet  him.  He  is  doing  graduate  work  in  Business  at  Harvard 
University. 

Somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  we  “ran  into” 
Mr.  Duncan,  ’24,  former  Senior  Manager  of  Football.  He  is  at  B.  U.  Law. 

Among  those  whom  we  met  at  the  “Night  Before”  Smoker  were  Messrs. 
Delaney  and  Cronin,  valiant  Stylus  men  of  ’24.  Both  were  looking  as  large  as 
life,  and  at  least  twice  as  handsome. 

We  regret  to  learn  (through  kindness  of  Messrs.  Allyn  and  Bacon)  of  the 
demise  of  Mr.  B.  V.  Murphy  of  Chicago.  He  died  on  Nov.  7,  last. 

Mr.  Myles  McSweeney,  ’24,  instructor  in  the  Revere  High  school,  and 
special  sports  writer  for  the  Hearst  Syndicate,  delivered  an  interesting  lecture  last 
month  to  a  group  of  Heights  and  Stylus  men.  To  the  same  group,  two  weeks 
later,  Mr.  Thomas  Brinion,  City  Editor  of  the  Boston  Advertiser  lectured. 

During  Education  Week  the  senior  class  was  privileged  to  meet  some  very 
distinguished  Alumni,  among  them  Messrs.  Superintendents  Herlihy  and  Dooley 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  They  are  both  of  the  class  of  ’12. 

A  Few  Letters. 

We  are  delighted  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  following  communications :  Fr. 
A.  J.  Hogan,  S.  J.,  Cambridge  University,  England  (formerly  instructor  at  B.  C. 
High),  Mr.  Myles  Connolly,  Editor  of  Columbia  (Class  of  1918),  and  former 
Editor  of  the  Stylus,  Mr.  Ford,  at  present  instructor  in  the  Mechanic  Arts  High 
School,  and  likewise  a  former  Stylus  Editor.  (Mr.  Ford  is  also  connected  with 
Musical  America,  the  great  musician  weekly.) 


COLUMBIA 

Office  of  Editor 

My  Dear  Mr. - 

I  have  been  trying  now  for  over  a  month  to  find  time  for  the  contribution  to  the 
Stylus,  which  you  suggest.  But  the  days  slip  by  and  the  task  eludes  me.  My 
soul,  however,  shall  be  in  much  greater  peace  and  happiness — I  hope — after  the 
Holy  Cross  game,  and  I  shall  try  to  do  what  I  should  do  then. 

Cordially, 

Myles  Connolly. 
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CHRIST’S  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE 

Nov.  22,  1924 

My  Dear  Mr. - 

Surely  you  must  think  me  very  negligent  and  unappreciative  for  you  were  good 
enough  to  invite  poor  me  to  contribute  to  the  pages  of  the  Stylus.  My  five 
delightful  years  at  Boston  would  make  this  a  real  pleasure  for  me,  but  therein  is 
the  cause  of  my  delay. 

Much  as  I  would  like  to  give  you  some  lengthy  idea  as  to  the  difference 
between  American  and  English  Universities,  yet  after  thinking  the  matter  over,  I 
am  more  and  more  convinced  that  it  would  be  presumptuous  on  my  part  at  present, 
after  only  a  few  months’  residence  here,  to  make  a  comparison.  However,  at  some 
future  date,  when  I  feel  more  qualified,  I  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  send  you 
some  of  my  rambling  impressions,  and  you  can  use  your  editorial  judgment  about 
using  them. 

About  St.  Edmund’s  House,  this  is  what  we  would  call  a  dormitory,  founded 
by  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  owned  by  several  of  the  English  Bishops:  It  is 
intended  for  priests  and  ecclesiastical  students  attending  the  university.  Of  course 
you  know  of  the  long  discussions  in  years  past  about  English  Catholics  attending 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  At  present  there  are  seventeen  of  us  at  St.  Edmund’s; 
The  Master,  an  English  priest  and  graduate  of  this  university,  five  English  Secular 
priests,  four  American  Jesuits,  one  American  Secular  priest  from  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Fr.  Toole,  H.  C.,  T7,  one  Oblate  of  Mary,  and  five  young  men  who  will  enter  the 
Seminary  after  receiving  their  degrees. 

I  am  doing  post-graduate  work  in  English  Literature,  and  am  matriculated  at 
Christ’s  College,  and  one  of  the  oldest  colleges,  founded  in  1442.  The  Catholic 
foundations  of  these  various  colleges,  and  the  various  Catholic  traditions  which 
prevail  even  today,  having  weathered  the  religious  storms,  are  all  intensely  inter¬ 
esting:  for  instance  the  graces  at  table,  which,  as  Joyce  Kilmer  wrote  on  one 
occasion  to  his  wife,  “are  the  very  same  as  those  said  in  Jesuit  houses.”  But  some 
time  I  shall  send  you  all  of  them. 

Believe  me,  always  devoted  to  B.  C., 

Aloysius  J.  Hogan,  S.  J. 

Mr.  Ford,  who  had  been*  formally  requested  by  the  Stylus  to  review  and 
criticise  its  issues  since  September,  writes  in  a  flippant  manner  to  inquire  of  the 
editor,  “how  you  can  expect  a  man  like  myself  to  concern  himself  with  the 
picayune  and  the  ‘trivial’?  But  now  with  you  at  the  helm,  Vic,  there  is  hope. 
Will  is  pulling  a  fancy  stroke  and  so  is  Jim  Tobin.  There  you  have  the  nucleus  of 
a  good  issue.  The  others  I  do  not  know  well  enough  to  mention  at  this  time,  but 
I  feel  they  have  as  much  ability  as  the  men  of  other  years,  and  that  nursing  under 
a  tender  literary  wing  will  bring  them  at  least  to  a  state  of  complex  mediocrity. 
Re-reading  the  last  sentence  makes  me  weep  a  bit  because  it  carries  the  insinuation 
that  I  am  above  this  mediocrity  which  I  treat  with  such  a  disdaining  typewriter. 
However,  I  speak  as  one  who  has  seen  several  men  develop  in  the  short  space  of  a 
college  course,  and  so  I  pass  the  tip  along  to  you  that: 

“A  little  patting  now  and  then 
Is  relished  by  the  best  of  men. 
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“In  a  sense,  I  feel  flattered  that  you  look  to  me  for  criticism.  You  must 
realize  that  I  do  not  believe  it  prudent  to  mash  a  man  with  a  mallet  to  kill  a 
sticky-footed  fly  on  his  pate.  And  although  I  have  never  been  able  to  tell  a  man 
how  to  write,  still  I  could  tell  him  if  he  has  written  well.  If  this  be  treason  or 
conceit,  then  make  the  most  of  it. 

“If  I  have  said  anything,  Vic,  I  owe  it  all  to  my  typewriter  (not  to  the  stenog¬ 
rapher).  The  Liberal  Club  still  exists,  and  is  merry.  I  am  teaching  mistakes  at  Me¬ 
chanic’s  Arts  Intellectual  Manufactory,  demonstrating  my  lessons  with  jigs,  reels, 
juggling  and  sword-swallowing.  In  the  Educative  Process  I  have  found  that  educa¬ 
tion  is  the  quicksand  of  intellectual  progress,  and  that  every  teacher  is  in  danger  of 
ossifying,  that  is,  turning  to  stone  several  degrees  above  the  larynx.  Still, 
I  like  the  work  much  better  than  excavation  or  construction,  and  would 
never  think  of  giving  it  up  to  go  back  to  soap  wrapping.  My  thoughts  still  cling  to 
the  moldering  past,  when  I  thought  that  an  English  teacher’s  work  comprised  the 
delineation  of  beauty  as  contained  in  the  masterpieces  and  in  the  Stylus.  I  have 
found  that  my  main  task  is  to  teach  writing  for  a  job,  the  proper  placement  of  a 
period  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  (declarative)  and  the  inherent  insult  contained  in  a 
note  written  in  red  ink. 

«  No  man  ever  wrote  three  pages  about  anything  which  did  not  interest  him, 
and  so  on  the  basis  of  this  reply,  I  claim  my  deep  interest  still  in  the  Stylus.  This 
may  deny  my  opening  statements,  but  the  last  wine,  Victor,  is  the  best  because  it 
has  less  water  in  it.  I  will  appreciate  a  copy  of  the  past  issues,  and  upon  the 
reception  of  these  I  will  make  some  feeble  criticism. 

“My  best  regards, 

“F.  L.  Ford.” 

This  witty  letter  occasioned  considerable  laughter  in  the  Stylus  office,  and  we 
were  glad  to  note  that  work  has  not  killed  Mr.  Ford’s  highly  developed  sense  of 
humor. 

Now,  will  not  others  of  the  alumni  please  write?  All  ye  who  have  descended 
from  these  blissful,  cloudy  and  Olympian  Heights  into  the  cold,  cruel  materialistic 
world  must  by  this  time  have  gathered  stores  of  experience  and  worldly  wisdom, 
which  would  be  invaluable  to  us  fledglings  who  remain  behind.  Won’t  you  pass  it 
along?  Think  it  over,  at  any  rate. 


Will  F.  Walsh,  ’25. 


The  Student  The  following  excerpts  are  culled  from  an  article  in  The  Homi- 
Counselor  Says:  letic  and  Pastoral  Review  for  November,  1924,  by  Rev.  Charles 

Bruehl,  D.D.  We  feel  that  they  may  be  read  with  profit  by 
all  the  students.  Here  is  something  to  be  pondered,  as  you  form  your  New  Year 
resolutions.  The  Catholic  priest  and  the  Catholic  Church  is  not  a  joy  killer. 
When  the  Church  frowns  on  our  modern  form  of  dancing,  we  may  well  pause  and 
listen.  Dancing  has  assumed  such  a  prominent  place  in  our  college  life  of  today 
that  we  may  well  pause  and  ask  ourselves  the  question,  “Has  it  gone  too  far?” 

X 

THE  EVILS  OF  MODERN  DANCING. 

Charles  Bruehl,  D.D. 

Modern  dancing  is  far  from  being  inoffensive  and  unobjectionable;  in  its  very 
nature  fraught  with  danger,  it  has  become  associated  with  accidental  abuses  that 
render  it  a  prolific  source  of  physical  as  well  as  moral  evils  and  make  it  in  all  but 
exceptional  cases  a  proximate  occasion  of  sin. 

There  are  certain  dangers  that  flow  spontaneously  from  the  very  nature  of 
dancing  itself.  These,  of  course,  are  inseparable  from  it  at  all  times.  They  may  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  offset  by  contrary  influences,  or  neutralized  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  appropriate  safeguards,  but  they  cannot  be  entirely  eliminated.  It  is 
this  undeniable  fact  that  makes  ascetical  writers  and  moralists  regard  dancing  with 
unmitigated  suspicion  and  keen  distrust,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circum¬ 
stances.  We  do  not  share  this  opinion  and  hold  that  dancing  may  be  rendered 
harmless  and  turned  into  a  beneficial  form  of  recreation. 

Dancing,  by  the  rhythmical  character  of  its  steps  and  movements,  has  a  pro¬ 
nounced  tendency  to  produce  a  state  of  general  enervation  and  a  condition  of 
sensuous  languor.  It  is  almost  hypnotic  in  its  effects,  and  results  in  a  dreamlike 
passiveness.  It  lulls  to  rest  especially  the  higher  faculties,  and  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  affects  adversely  the  centers  of  inhibition  and  moral  control.  The 
ability  of  clear  perception  is  impaired,  attention  is  weakened,  active  vigilance 
breaks  down  and  the  power  of  resistance  is  diminished.  When  such  conditions 
have  been  brought  about,  sensual  suggestions  find  a  very  favorable  soil,  and  evil 
impulses  may  easily  prove  fatal.  On  the  other  hand,  whereas  the  recurrent, 
pleasurable  periodicity  of  motion  relaxes  the  higher  faculties,  it  acts  in  a  stimu¬ 
lating  manner  upon  the  senses.  A  high  emotional  tension  quickens  the  pulse  and 
the  animal  spirits  rise  to  a  high  level.  The  imagination  is  set  aglow  and  becomes 
filled  with  pictures  of  strong  sensuous  coloring.  A  trivial  circumstance  may  make 
the  smoldering  embers  of  sensuality  burst  forth  into  a  pernicious  blaze.  Unques¬ 
tionably  the  chief  danger  inherent  in  dancing  comes  from  the  fact,  that  more  than 
any  other  social  form  of  recreation  it  appeals  to  the  sex  instinct.  On  that  account 
numerous  safeguards  must  be  thrown  around  it  in  order  that  this  powerful  instinct 
be  kept  in  due  subordination.  The  modern  forms  of  dancing  emphasize  the  sex 
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appeal  to  a  shocking  degree,  and  give  it  a  prominence  that  can  nowise  be  harmon¬ 
ized  with  the  Christian  conception  of  chastity. 

It  is  impossible  to  call  the  modern  way  of  dancing  anything  but  lascivious. 
The  disguise  of  the  underlying  sex  motive  is  so  thin  that  it  may  truly  be  styled 
transparent.  It  really  no  longer  leaves  anything  to  the  imagination,  but  is  brutally 
frank  in  the  disclosure  of  what  actually  is  meant.  Dances  of  this  type  cannot  be 
defended.  They  cannot  be  tolerated  in  a  Christian  community. 

Moreover,  all  those  dangers  that  in  general  are  connected  with  commercialized 
recreation,  in  a  special  manner  attach  to  dancing,  because  more  than  any  other 
form  of  public  amusement  it  has  become  the  object  of  commercial  exploitation 
and  fallen  into  evil  hands.  Out  of  this  deplorable  fact  numerous  abuses  have 
developed,  which  reformers  in  vain  have  endeavored  to  remove.  The  evils  con¬ 
nected  with  the  modern  dancehall  may  be  grouped  under  four  headings :  excessively 
long  hours,  depressing  environment,  evil  associations  and  lack  of  proper  supervision. 
In  part,  these  evils  may  be  done  away  with  by  legislative  measures;  but  as  things 
are,  they  will  never  be  completely  dissociated  from  dancing  until  this  important 
form  of  recreation  is  made  an  essential  part  of  a  community  programme  of  recrea¬ 
tion  and  brought  under  religious  auspices.  It  is  only  in  that  way  that  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  dancing  can  be  accomplished. 

The  dancehall  naturally  encourages  late  hours.  The  longer  the  period  of 
dancing,  the  more  its  profits  grow.  But  when  dancing  is  protracted  into  the  wee 
hours  of  the  morning  it  no  longer  constitutes  real  and  wholesome  recreation;  on 
the  contrary,  it  becomes  physically  harmful  and  morally  dangerous. 

The  present  day  dance  is  usually  an  isolated  affair,  dissociated  from  the  general 
social  environment.  It  is  withdrawn,  therefore,  from  the  ordinary  controlling, 
stabilizing  influences  exerted  by  the  community.  That  its  standards  of  decency 
gradually  sink  below  the  moral  level  of  the  community  is  to  be  expected.  That 
this  will  happen  is  the  more  likely  since  dancing  parties  are  mostly  composed  of 
the  younger  elements  of  the  community  not  yet  steadied  in  their  moral  habits.  An 
environment  of  this  type  can  have  no  elevating  effect  on  the  morals  of  the  young. 
Again  here  the  remedy  suggests  itself :  the  dance,  in  order  to  become  harmless,  must 
be  put  back  in  its  larger  social  setting.  It  must  no  longer  be  a  detached  affair, 
but  become  organically  connected  with  the  life  of  the  community.  If  the  parents 
of  the  participants  and  other  respected  members  of  the  community  are  present, 
the  quality  of  the  dance  is  bound  to  improve  and  the  entire  environment  will  be 
lifted  to  a  higher  moral  plane.  The  presence  of  a  representative  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity  is  not  to  act  merely  as  restraining  influence;  it  is  to  lend  dignity  and 
character  to  the  occasion. 

If  we  really  wish  to  draw  the  young  away  from  dangerous  places  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  where,  at  best,  they  find  only  spurious  happiness,  and  where  they  are 
exposed  to  serious  moral  dangers,  we  must  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  provide  some 
substitute,  and  to  offer  them  an  attractive  recreational  programme  that  answers 
all  their  legitimate  desires  for  entertainment  and  sociability.  Among  other  things 
they  must  be  given  occasional  opportunities  for  dancing.  In  this  case  we  can 
control  the  environment,  improve  the  taste  and  gradually  raise  the  recreational 
standards  of  the  community.  The  imperative  need  of  our  days  is  a  parish  building 
devoted  to  recreational  purposes,  and  intended  to  keep  the  young  generation  in 
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close  and  intimate  touch  with  the  religious  community.  That  everything  even 
remotely  improper  must  be  excluded,  goes  without  saying.  But  not  even  the  whole 
evening  should  be  spent  in  actual  dancing.  The  monotony  of  dancing  should  be 
relieved  by  the  introduction  of  other  features,  that  will  appeal  to  those  who  are  not 
indulging  in  dancing  and  afford  the  dancers  a  much  needed  rest  and  an  opportunity 
for  social  intercourse  with  others  present.  Only  then  will  the  evening  assume  the 
truly  sociable  character.  These  social  evenings  should  be  interparochial  in  scope, 
and  thus  bring  our  Catholic  young  people  together  from  far  and  wide.  The 
happiest  and  most  beneficent  results  are  apt  to  follow  from  such  social  contacts. 
Meanwhile,  I  expect  very  meager  results  from  preaching  against  modern  dances. 
I  am  convinced  that  it  would  fall  on  deaf  ears  and  do  more  harm  than  good.  It 
would  be  as  useless  and  inexpedient  as  preaching  against  the  indecent  fashions  of 
our  days.  The  evil  must  be  attacked  indirectly  and  radically.  The  sense  of 
modesty  has  become  dulled  and  blunted.  What  we  must  do,  is  this.  From  the 
very  foundations  we  will  have  to  build  up  anew  the  lost  sense  of  Christian  modesty 
and  reserve.  If  a  keen  sense  of  modesty  is  restored  the  conscience  of  our  people 
will  spontaneously  react  against  improper  dances  and  indecent  fashions.  This 
is  long  tedious  educational  work.  The  best  way  of  procedure  will  be  to  make 
a  beginning  with  an  elite  which  will  gradually  leaven  the  whole  community. 

Faculty  We  are  glad  to  acknowledge  an  increasing  cooperation  between  the 
faculty  and  the  various  departments  of  our  publication.  The  following 
letter  was  handed  to  us  during  the  past  month : 

Dear  Father  de  Mangeleere : 

His  Eminence,  the  Cardinal,  directs  me  to  say  that  he  has  appointed  you 
Chaplain  of  the  Cercle  des  Etudiants  Franco- Americains,  for  the  term  of  one  year. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  R.  J.  Haberlin. 

We  congratulate  Fr.  de  Mangeleere  on  his  appointment  and  hope  these  new  duties 
will  tend  to  make  his  stay  with  us  ever  more  pleasant.  As  to  the  purpose  of  this 
club,  its  Spiritual  Director  has  kindly  submitted  to  us  the  following  paper: 

Cercle  des  Etudiants  Franco- Americains  de  Boston. 

But:  Grouper  les  etudiants  Franco -Americains  et  encourager  Vamkie  parmi  eux. 
Se  grouper  a  fin: 

1)  de  se  mieux  connaitre  et  estimer. 

2)  de  se  rendre  mutuellement  service. 

3)  discuter  ensemble  les  differents  problemes  de  I’element  Franco -Americain, 
et  de  promouvoir  ses  intirets. 

4)  de  developper  leurs  talents  et  leur  energie. 

5)  de  se  livrer  au  culte  et  a  la  pratique  de  la  langue  fran^ais. 

Rev.  Jones  I.  J.  Corrigan,  S.  J.,  head  of  the  Department  of  Ethics,  gave  a 
series  of  sermons  during  Advent  in  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  New  York  City.  The 
series  began  on  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent,  November  30,  and  continued  through 
the  four  Sundays,  concluding  at  the  High  Mass  on  Christmas  morning.  The  titles 
follow :  “The  Church  of  Christ,  the  Teacher  of  Truth,”  “The  Church  of  Christ,  the 
Champion  of  Liberty,”  “The  Church  of  Christ,  the  Shield  of  Justice,”  “The  Church 
of  Christ,  the  Mother  of  Christianity,”  and  “The  Church  of  Christ,  the  Safeguard 
of  Our  National  Life.” 
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Class  Activities  The  Junior  Class,  after  delays,  postponements,  campaigns, 

repetitions,  finally  succeeded  in  choosing  their  leaders  to  guide 
them  throughout  their  important  year  of  college  life.  To  Edward  O.  Mullowney, 
of  Junior  B,  went  the  presidency,  defeating  four  other  contestants.  John  P. 
Murphy  was  a  runner-up,  having  a  plurality  of  two  votes.  The  secretary-elect  is 
William  A.  Consodine.  John  J.  Donahue  won  as  treasurer,  and  Robert  N.  Daley 
as  Athletic  Association  Representative. 

The  dates  of  Junior  week  have  been  announced  and  the  committees  for  the 
various  activities  appointed.  The  Junior  Smoker  will  open  the  week’s  festivities  in 
Assembly  Hall  on  the  evening  of  February  2nd.  The  committee  in  charge  of  the 
smoker  consists  of  Francis  O.  Corcoran,  Chairman,  assisted  by  Edward  B.  Colbert, 
Michael  Corcoran,  Francis  Crowley,  Thomas  P.  Shea,  and  Paul  M.  Sullivan.  A 
prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  has  been  offered  for  the  best  original  one  act  play  sub¬ 
mitted  by  any  student.  This  play  will  be  staged  under  the  direction  of  Rev. 
William  E.  Murphy,  S.  J.,  and  will  be  the  feature  of  the  Junior  Show  to  be  staged 
in  the  auditorium  of  Boston  College  High  School  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  third. 
Francis  S.  Russell  has  been  appointed  Managing  Director,  with  Stanley  Howard 
and  Joseph  H.  Beecher  his  assistants,  with  Joseph  A.  Regan  the  Property  Manager. 

The  Senior-Junior  debate  will  take  place  Feb.  4th,  and  the  fifth  is  set  aside  folr 
the  Chapel  exercises.  The  week  will  close  in  fitting  manner  at  the  Hotel  Somerset 
on  Friday  evening.  The  chairman  of  the  Prom  committee  is  Arthur  R.  Johnson, 
and  the  committeemen  are  Paul  Ludovic,  Timothy  F.  McCarthy,  Paul  V.  Myron 
and  Albert  R.  O’Neal,  assisted  by  John  S.  Dooley,  Lawrence  P.  Killilea,  Edmund 
M.  Lanigan,  Henry  G.  Lawler,  Raymond  E.  McLaughlin  and  Henry  J.  O’Sullivan. 
The  publicity  committee  appointed  has  as  chairman  Charles  D.  O’Malley,  assisted 
by  David  F.  Lawlor  and  Arthur  L.  McManus. 

The  Sophomore  Presidency  was  won  by  John  B.  Welch,  with  Raymond  F. 
Finnegan  his  vice-president.  The  offices  of  secretary  and  treasurer  fell  to  Henry 
E.  Riley  and  Francis  X.  Sullivan  respectively.  The  Athletic  Association  Represen¬ 
tative  is  William  H.  Ohrenberger. 

Freshman  Elections  afforded  a  contest  seldom  realized  in  class  elections. 
From  nine  nominees  for  the  presidency  an  intensive  campaign  succeeded  in  dimin¬ 
ishing  the  number  of  candidates  to  two,  and  of  these  James  M.  Curley,  Jr.,  received 
the  majority.  His  vice-president  is  John  L.  Delaney;  secretary,  Matthew  J. 
Gallahue,  and  treasurer,  Timothy  J.  Cronin.  The  Athletic  Association  Representa¬ 
tive  is  Charles  O.  Dooley. 

From  the  plans  unfolded  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  class  after  their  election, 
we  predict  a  bright  future  for  the  Class  of  1928.  We  have  specially  in  mind  the 
proposed  paper  which  is  to  concern  itself  with  Freshman  activities,  a  chronicle  of  the 
doings  of  the  class  and  of  its  members  in  sports  and  other  extra-curriculum 
activities;  and  a  novel  card  system,  which  shows  exceeding  forethought  and  carries 
a  high  word  of  praise  to  the  proposer,  purposes  to  record  the  honors  won  by 
members  in  studies,  sports  and  college  activities.  This  will  surely  be  a  valued 
assistance  to  the  men  whom,  in  the  due  course  of  time,  the  Class  of  1928  will 
appoint  as  compilers  of  the  Sub  Turri  and  do  greater  justice  to  the  Individual 
because  of  the  accurate  record  it  reveals. 
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The  Brosnahan  Debating  Society  has  elected  as  its  officers :  President, 
Francis  W.  Phelan;  Vice-President,  Daniel  M.  Driscoll;  Secretary,  Malcolm  A. 
McLoud;  Treasurer,  John  E.  Kenney;  Sergeant-at-Arms,  George  H.  Foley;  Chair 
man  of  the  Standing  Committee,  James  M.  Curley,  Jr.  The  society  is  divided  into 
Republicans,  Democrats  and  Progressives,  having  for  the  party  leaders  Edward  J. 
Flod,  James  M.  Curley,  Jr.,  and  William  J.  Killion,  respectively.  Meetings  are 
held  in  Conway  Hall,  and  under  the  direction  of  its  Moderator,  Mr.  Evan  C. 
Dubois,  S.  J.,  The  Brosnahan  is  well  under  way  for  a  successful  season. 

Extra-Curriculum  In  accordance  with  the  proclamations  issued  by  our  President 

and  Governor,  Education  Week  was  fittingly  observed  at 
Boston  College.  The  entire  college  participated  in  the  exercises  held  on  Patriotism 
Day,  which  consisted  in  a  march  to  Alumni  Field,  the  flag  raising,  followed  by 
short  addresses.  Our  Reverend  President,  William  Devlin,  S.  J.,  was  the  first 
speaker,  followed  by  Maj.  Gen.  Clarence  R.  Edwards,  Brig.  Gen.  Mark  L.  Hersey 
and  Hon.  Edwin  O.  Childs,  Mayor  of  Newton.  The  other  days  of  the  week  were 
also  fittingly  celebrated,  but  the  Seniors  alone  took  part.  On  Wednesday,  College  and 
Teacher  Day,  they  were  addressed  by  Superintendent  of  the  Boston  Schools,  J.  E. 
Burke,  and  by  the  assistant  superintendent,  A.  L.  Rafter,  ’82.  Thursday  they 
listened  to  Mr.  Charles  Herlihy  and  Mr.  Dennis  Dooley,  both  of  the  Class  of  1912. 
The  week  as  a  whole,  through  the  cooperation  of  students  and  the  faculty,  con¬ 
stituted  a  noteworthy  celebration.  The  Seniors  in  charge  of  the  events  of  the 
week  were:  Will  F.  Walsh,  chairman,  Joseph  A.  Beattie,  Francis  J.  Bowman, 
Victor  C.  Carr,  John  E.  Collins,  Joseph  M.  Gavan,  and  Raymond  G.  McCarthy. 
Papers  were  read  during  the  week  by  Messrs.  Lawrence  A.  Lombardi,  Raymond  G. 
McCarthy,  James  P.  McGuire,  Edward  P.  O’Callahan  and  James  A.  Walsh. 

The  week  of  December  1st  was  known  as  Heights  Week,  during  which  our 
College  weekly  commemorated  its  five  years  of  existence.  The  greatest  feature 
staged  by  them  was  the  National  Collegiate  Newspaper  Exhibition  in  the  Students’ 
Library,  comprising  some  115  issues  of  representative  college  newspapers  from  insti¬ 
tutions  in  forty-four  states  of  the  Union.  Students  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
compare  our  newspaper  with  those  of  other  colleges  and  universities. 

The  Football  Smoker,  the  night  before  the  Holy  Cross  game,  at  the  Boston 
City  Club  proved  a  great  success.  The  principal  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Major 
Cavanaugh.  Mr.  Grady,  Chairman  of  the  Graduate  Athletic  Board,  was  one  of 
the  first  speakers.  We  would  like  to  mention  all  the  speakers,  the  inspiring  address 
of  Fr.  Cronin,  S.  J.,  the  eloquence  of  Mayor  Curley,  the  stories  of  Mr.  Toye,  too, 
but  this  is  not  our  function.  Jos.  M.  Gavin  was  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
charge. 

The  Freshmen  were  guests  of  the  Seniors  at  a  Smoker  in  Assembly  Hall  on  the 
evening  of  November  21st.  W.  A.  Reilley,  president  of  Senior,  officially  welcomed 
the  Freshmen  and  made  the  presentation  of  the  1928  class  banner  to  the  officers  of 
the  class. 

Work  on  the  Sub  Turri  is  progressing  very  commendably.  All  material  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  Hammersmith,  Kortmeyer  Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  who  have  the 
contract  for  the  entire  work.  The  outstanding  feature  of  this  year’s  book  will  be 
a  special  campus  section.  This  will  extend  over  a  score  or  so  of  pages  and  tend 
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to  extend  the  interest  of  the  yearbook  to  the  entire  student  body.  A  handsome 
Christmas  card  was  put  out  by  the  Sub  Turri,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  went 
to  the  interests  of  the  yearbook.  Many  students  availed  themselves  of  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  procure  the  greetings  which  had  the  threefold  quality  of  being  handy  to 
obtain,  appropriate  to  send  and  beneficial  to  a  college  activity. 

Greek  Academy  On  Tuesday,  December  16,  the  newly  formed  Greek  Academy, 

an  organization  that  appeared  this  year  for  the  first  time  at 
Boston  College,  gave  its  first  exhibition  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
this  sort  of  intellectual  association.  Taking  as  a  subject  the  play  of  Euripides, 
“Alcestes,”  the  members  of  the  academy  gave  to  the  entire  Sophomore  class  and 
numerous  members  of  the  faculty  ample  proof  of  the  worth  of  the  club  and  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  mechanics  of  a  Greek  play  as  well  as  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  Alcestes  itself. 

The  idea  of  the  club  was  fostered  by  Mr.  Marique,  S.  J.,  one  of  the  new 
members  of  the  faculty.  He,  by  dint  of  much  labor  and  study,  evolved  this  idea 
and  gave  it  being  with  the  aid  of  several  students  who  were  interested  in  the 
Greek  language  and  in  the  masterpieces  of  the  ancient  Greek  writers.  Membership 
in  the  Academy  is  entirely  voluntary,  and  the  students  of  the  college,  who  must 
have  spent  long  hours  upon  the  study  of  the  Alcestes,  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  complete  success  that  was  theirs  at  the  recent  exhibition. 

The  exhibition  consisted  in  a  summary  of  the  play  itself,  translation  of  many 
passages  chosen  by  the  audience  at  random,  questions  of  all  sorts  in  regard  to  the 
interpretation  of  phrases  and  use  of  words;  and  description  of  style,  the  Greek 
stage,  and  the  philosophy  of  Greece  as  embodied  in  this  production.  The  interro¬ 
gators  were  members  of  the  faculty  and  students,  and  the  members  of  the  academy 
should  feel  highly  elated  that  they  came  through  such  a  barrage  with  such  great 
success. 

T.  Everett  McPeake,  ’26. 
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A  TEAM  declared  in  September  to  be  the  equal  of  the  Eastern  Champions  of  1920 
closed  its  season  on  Nov.  29  with  three  defeats  on  its  ledger.  The  10-0  loss 
at  the  hands  of  Syracuse  was  augmented  by  a  10-9  defeat  by  Centenary,  and  a  33-0 
set-back  with  Holy  Cross  at  the  helm.  The  Holy  Cross  game  marked  the  passing 
from  B.  C.  football  of  Capt.  Joe  Kozlowsky,  ex-Capt.  Chuck  Darling,  Billy  Doyle, 
Bill  Cronin,  Plaster  Ward,  Cupie  Elbery  and  Jack  Keahane. 

CENTENARY  lO— B.  C.  9 

The  greatly  press-agented  Centenarian  Gentlemen  of  1923  came  to  Boston 
this  fall  enshrouded  in  an  air  of  mystery  and  returned  to  Shreveport,  La.,  with  a 
10-9  Boston  scalp  under  their  belts.  “Bo”  McMillan  had  justified  his  request  that 
he  be  given  another  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  ability  of  his  proteges. 

When  Bo  was  All-American  quarter-back  of  the  famous  Centre  team  which 
made  pigskin  history  several  years  ago,  he  planned  a  bit  of  strategy  which  he 
found  slight  opportunity  to  use.  Against  Cav’s  Eagles  his  men  whom  he  had 
coached  and  inspired  seized  their  chance  and  “cashed.” 

Early  in  the  game  a  place  kick  gave  Centenary  their  first  score.  A  little  while 
later  a  Centenary  fumble  was  recovered  and  turned  into  a  score  by  Hap  Ward. 
In  the  second  half,  the  Gentlemen  came  on  to  the  field  with  new  life,  and  in  a  few 
moments  Ferrall,  in  one  sweeping  run,  carried  the  ball  from  his  own  20-yard  line 
over  the  B.  C.  goal  line  for  a  touchdown.  Both  teams  scored  the  extra  point. 
White,  of  Centenary,  finding  himself  obliged  to  punt  with  his  goal  line  not  far 
behind  him,  took  no  chance  of  a  kick  being  blocked  and  accordingly  ran  back  and 
grounded  the  ball  for  a  safety,  and  thus  clinched  the  game. 

B.  C.  33— VERMONT  7 

Tom  Keady’s  Vermonters,  riddled  by  scholastic  difficulties,  invaded  Boston  and 
were  easily  defeated  by  B.  C.’s  substitutes.  Bill  Crean  came  into  his  own,  taking 
the  place  of  Joe  McKenny,  who  stayed  on  the  sidelines  with  an  injured  shoulder. 
Crean  handled  the  team  in  fine  fashion,  and  demonstrated  that  he  can  work  in 
turn  with  McKenny  and  McNamara. 

The  Vermont  score  was  the  result  of  an  intercepted  forward  pass  and  long 
dash  for  a  touchdown.  Jack  Cronin  was  the  outstanding  star  of  the  conflict,  and 
showed  by  his  long  runs  that  he  is  to  be  the  central  figure  in  the  Eagle  backfield 
next  fall. 
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HOLY  CROSS  33—  B.  C.  0 

Before  a  crowd  of  over  45,000  people,  the  Eagles,  10-8  favorites,  were  taken 
into  camp  by  the  better  conditioned  and  more  vigilant  opponents  from  the  Heart 
of  the  Commonwealth.  Capt.  Hilary  Mahaney  led  a  superbly  trained  eleven  which 
was  keyed  to  the  proper  pitch,  received  the  first  break,  and  “played  way  above 
our  heads.” 

The  Holy  Cross  coaching  staff,  aided  in  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  season  by 
the  addition  of  Jack  Cannell  of  Dartmouth,  coached  the  Worcester  boys  in  a 
shifty  attack  closely  bordering  upon  that  of  Dartmouth  and  Notre  Dame,  which, 
catching  the  B.  C.  line  men  off  balance  time  after  time,  went  for  long  gains. 
Were  it  not  for  the  splendid  defense  work  of  Bill  Doyle,  Holy  Cross  would  have 
gained  more  yardage  than  they  did. 

The  interference  of  Mahaney  and  the  brilliant  dashes  of  Wallis  and  Kittredge 
were  the  prominent  features  of  the  purple  attack  and  this  coupled  with  the 
defensive  work  of  Carton  and  Crowley  turned  the  tide  of  battle  in  their  favor.  The 
fact  that  Holy  Cross  did  not  secure  two  consecutive  first  downs  is  worthy  of  note 
and  this  may  be  attributed  to  the  brilliant  playing  of  Bill  Cronin  and  Diker  Doyle. 

ELECTION 

Twenty-seven  letter  men  and  Manager  Michael  J.  Rock  met  on  Dec.  9,  and 
elected  for  the  1925  season  Capt.  John  J.  Donahue  and  Manager  Leo  E.  O’Hearn. 
Donahue  has  alternated  between  right  guard  and  left  tackle  for  three  seasons  and 
has  earned  the  reward  which  is  his.  Coming  from  Peabody  High  School,  Buster’s 
222  pounds  immediately  clinched  for  him  a  varsity  position,  which  he  has  found 
no  difficulty  in  keeping. 

HOCKEY 

With  the  reappointment  of  Charlie  Foote  of  Concord  as  coach,  Boston  College 
hockey  got  into  full  swing,  and  a  large  squad  headed  by  Capt.  Jack  Culhane  was 
soon  cut  down  to  a  manageable  size.  Of  the  large'  number  who  reported  but 
fifteen  were  retained. 

Jack  Culhane  will  be  seen  at  his  position  at  left  wing  for  the  fourth  season. 
Jack’s  “shimmer”  is  now  an  Arena  institution  and  his  speedy  dashes  down  the  ice 
will  again  be  a  feature  of  B.  C.  conflicts.  Sonny  Foley  will  once  more  appear  in 
mid-ice.  The  ever  popular  Sonny  isn’t  a  particularly  speedy  skater,  but  he  gets 
there  just  the  same,  outwitting  his  larger  and  faster  opponents.  Formerly  seriously 
handicapped  by  a  lack  of  replacement  material,  he  will  this  year  be  frequently 
given  a  chance  to  rest  by  the  presence  of  Smoky  Kelleher,  Hebron  Academy  star. 

The  battle  for  the  right  wing  berth  will  be  waged  between  Henry  Groden,  who 
occupied  that  position  last  year,  and  Tubber  Cronin,  ex-B.  A.  A.  representative. 
Groden  is  fighting  hard  for  the  position,  but  Cronin’s  experience  should  stand  him 
in  good  stead.  Pierce  Fitzgerald  is  another  veteran  who  is  struggling  for  notice  in 
the  forward  line. 

On  the  defense  Eddie  Mullowney  and  Frank  Mahoney  remain  at  the  posts  which 
they  held  last  year,  and  will  have  able  substitutes  in  Nick  Tedesco,  former  Newton 
High  flash,  and  Joe  Fitzgerald  of  B.  C.  H.  Ex-Capt.  Jack  Fitzgerald  will  again 
be  in  the  net  with  Art  Gorman  as  his  substitute. 

Manager  Edmund  C.  Spang  has  been  unable  to  schedule  many  college  games 
as  yet.  Conflicts  with  Boston  University  and  M.  I.  T.  are  certain  to  be  staged, 
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while  all  the  club  teams  of  Boston  will  be  faced  during  the  season.  The  Eagles 
were  scheduled  to  play  games  with  Canadian  colleges  during  the  holidays.  The 
Army  will  be  played  on  Feb.  22,  at  West  Point. 

TRACK 

Manager  Jerry  Geran  has  arranged  an  attractive  schedule  for  the  winter 
season.  The  fame  of  the  record  breaking  2-mile  relay  is  such  that  they  are  re¬ 
ceiving  repeated  requests  to  appear  in  New  York  several  times  a  week.  George 
Lermond’s  feat  of  journeying  to  the  continent  as  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  Olympic 
team,  and  later  becoming  National  Junior  five-mile  champion  at  Newark  is  being 
rewarded  by  invitations  to  every  meet  held  in  the  Big  City. 


Capt.  Pat  Mahoney  is  in  fine  shape,  and  with  the  addition  of  many  new  men, 
such  as  Babe  Daley,  ex-Mercersburg  star,  Sonny  Joyce,  Russell,  of  La  Salle,  and 


On  Dec.  9,  Eddie  Harrison,  captain  of  the  Eagles’  quintet  this  season,  called 
a  meeting  of  all  candidates  for  the  basketball  team  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
appearance  of  30  aspirants  for  positions.  The  first  practice  was  held  that  afternoon 
at  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  Coach  Bill  Coady,  after  a  short  talk,  began 
the  process  of  weeding  and  constructing. 

Capt.  Harrison  will  fill  one  of  the  back’s  positions,  while  Owen  Murphy  will 
no  doubt  win  the  right  to  occupy  the  other.  Although  Owen  is  a  letterman  in 
football,  and  will  soon  be  in  baseball,  his  best  sport  is  basketball,  and  this  he 
will  prove  ere  long. 

The  forward  positions  will  be  well  taken  care  of  by  Andy  Carroll,  and 
Waldron,  two  veterans  of  last  year.  Ex-Capt.  Hickey  will  be  forced  to  the  limit 
in  order  to  retain  his  position  by  Eddie  Mockler,  a  substitute  from  last 
season.  While  there  is  much  good  material  among  the  incoming  players,  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  will  break  into  the  first  team  line-up.  Bud  Dower,  Bo  McMeni- 
men  and  Freddie  Moncewicz  are  football  players  who  are  making  strong  bids  for 
positions.  Herb  Stockinger  of  Milton  Academy,  Mike  Ray,  a  transfer  from 
M.  I.  T.,  and  Cote  of  Lewiston  are  other  promising  candidates. 
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Manager  John  E.  Cormey  has  announced  the  following  schedule: 


Jan.  3 
10 
16 
17 
21 
31 


Fitchburg  Norm,  at  Fitchburg.  Feb. 
Univ.  of  Maine  at  Orono. 

Fordham  Univ.  at  Fordham. 

Newark  A.  C.  at  Newark. 

Lowell  Textile  at  Lowell.  March 
Springfield  at  Springfield. 


7  Holy  Cross  at  Boston. 

14  Pending. 

21  Williams  at  Williams. 

28  Vermont  at  Burlington. 

4  Holy  Cross  at  Worcester. 


BASEBALL 

With  but  the  loss  of  two  men,  the  Boston  College  baseball  team  this  year  will 
be  comprised  chiefly  of  veterans.  The  men  who  were  lost  are  Frank  Wilson,  now 
with  the  Braves,  and  Tom  Philips.  Capt.  Gus  Whelan  and  his  team-mates  will 
find  a  tough  schedule  awaiting  them,  and  one  which  will  necessitate  good  playing 
consistently  if  they  are  to  win  all  their  contests.  “Beat  Holy  Cross”  has  already 
become  the  slogan,  and  those  football  men  playing  on  the  nine  are  fully  determined 
to  wipe  out  the  stigma  of  their  latest  defeat. 

Contrary  to  former  customs,  the  first  game  with  Holy  Cross  will  be  played  in 
Boston  on  May  16.  The  second  game  will  be  played  on  Fitton  Field,  at  Worcester, 
and  if  a  third  is  necessary,  it  will  be  played  in  Boston  on  June  10. 

Practice  at  the  Commonwealth  Armory  will  begin  about  the  middle  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  owing  to  the  early  season  trip  to  Maryland.  Coach  Jack  Slattery  will  keep 
all  members  of  the  squad  busy,  and  will  train  them  principally  to  beat  Holy  Cross. 
In  playing  Holy  Cross,  while  in  charge  of  other  teams,  he  has  had  better  than  an 
even  break  in  the  victory  column. 

Manager  John  Hopkins  has  announced  the  early  season  schedule  as  follows: 

April  14  Catholic  Univ.  at  Washington.  May  16  Holy  Cross  at  Boston. 

15  Georgetown  at  Washington.  31  Holy  Cross  at  Worcester. 

16  Quantico  at  Quantico,  Va.  June  10  Holy  Cross  at  Worcester. 

17  Quantico  at  Quantico,  Va. 

18  Navy  at  Annapolis. 

B.  U.  at  Alumni  Field. 


1925  FOOTBALL  DOPE 

With  the  exception  of  one  date,  about  which  there  is  much  deliberation,  the 
Boston  College  football  schedule  for  1925  has  been  completed.  The  newcomers  on 
the  list  are  Catholic  University,  Boston  University  and  West  Virginia.  Catholic 
University  will  usher  in  the  season,  while  Haskell  will  take  Fordham’s  date  of  Oct. 
12.  West  Virginia  is  taking  Marquette’s  place  and  Fordham  is  to  be  played  the 
week  previous  to  the  game  with  Holy  Cross. 

The  schedule  is  as  follows : 


3 

Catholic  University. 

Nov.  7 

West  Virginia. 

12 

Haskell  Indians. 

14 

Pending. 

17 

Boston  University. 

21 

Fordham  University. 

24 

Allegheny. 

28 

Holy  Cross. 

31 

Providence. 

Henry  F.  Barry,  *26. 
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TO  THE  STUDENTS 

THE  BUSINESS  MAN  who  advertises  in  The  Stylus 
is  your  friend  and  my  friend,  a  friend  of  every  Boston 
College  man  and  every  Stylus  reader. 

He  shows  his  friendship  by  supporting  The  Stylus ,  as 
well  as  other  college  activities;  isn’t  it  an  easy  matter 
for  you  to  return  the  friendship  by  making  your  pur¬ 
chases  from  him? 


He  doesn’t  make  any  unreasonable  demands,  all  he 
asks  is  that  you  give  him  a  trial;  if  you  can  be  as  well 
satisfied  in  his  establishment  as  in  that  of  some  other 
man  who  is  not  interested  in  Boston  College,  he  con¬ 
siders  that  he  ought  to  have  your  patronage. 

□ 

Anyone  will  admit  that  his  view  is  fair  and  just;  why  § 
not  act  accordinglv? 

§ 

By  looking  over  the  advertising  pages  of  The  Stylus 
and  giving  the  firms  listed  there  a  chance,  you  will  be 
contributing  to  the  success  of  The  Stylus  and  retain¬ 
ing  many  valuable  friendships  for  Boston  College. 


